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SOMETHING TO KNOW 

ABOUT LIFE INSURANCE 


WHAT YOU GET and WHAT YOU PAY 


WHOLE LIFE 

Most popular form of insurance. 

Costs less than other kinds. 

Has full cash and loan values. 

Provides protection for beneficiaries. 

Clears up unpaid bills or obligations you may leave. 

$1,000 — Age 35. annual cost (without dividend return) $20.75. 

Your dependents MAY need insurance money tomorrow. 

» * * 

TWENTY PAYMENT LIFE 

Same as above, but you pay for only twenty years. 

Costs a little more, but some like it better. 

$1,000 — Age 35, annual cost (without dividend return) $29.18. 

Pay for twenty years and then enjoy the feeling of security in owning a 

paid'Up policy. 

• t * • 

TWENTY^YEAR ENDOWMENT 

Combination of savings and insurance. 

Pay for only twenty years, then the insurance company pays you. 

If death comes prematurelyp your beneflciaries get the insurance money 
immediately. 

An easy way to save money. 

Has full cash and loan values. 

$1,000 — Age 35, annual cost (without dividend return) $42.02, 

You get THIS money yourself, 

« * « 

Other policies for special needs: Educational insurance; joint 

life policies for husband and wife; retirement income bond; 
family income; special $1,25 monthly policies. 

Which one fits your needs? 

Write for further particulars and application to 

Union Cooperative Insurance 

Association 

Home Office: 1200 Fifteenth Street, N, W« Washing ton, D, C, 
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Magazine Chat 

Wall, cmr correspond enij did 
it again. Despite the heat, un- 
employmetit, new problems, the 
scramble for bread, the facing 
of rapid changes incident to the 
National Industrial Recovery 
Act — this Journal is full of 
bright, interesting, informative 
letters. Long ago our writers 
learned the lesson of co-opera- 
tion. 


We all must keep pretty close 
to the Journal these coming 
months. There is much to be 
druwn from this common pool 
of knowledge. This office ts 
making eA^ery effort *Ho know" 
— to get the facts — facts that 
will lead to wise and profitable 
action. It is unreasonable to 
believe that any member will 
want to neglect the official pub- 
lication in these stormy and 
crucial weeks. 


The strength of the union 
h disciplined co-operation, and 
now more than ever Ihia 
strength must be exercised. 
What organized labor does in 
the next few months is going to 
be mighty important^ — to itself. 
It can only act wisely by acting 
as a unit on right information* 


ThU« number contains 48 
pages, you will note — an in- 
creased size indicative of the 
press of business at the Inter- 
national Office. The change of 
administration in the union, the 
problems incident to new codes, 
the increased activity toward 
organization. Muscle Shoals — 
all of these demand more at- 
tentioUf and space. Thus we go 
forward, and, w'e hope, prosper. 


Every member can do him- 
self and his union a service by 
reading his Journal religiouity, 
and by acting mtelUgently upon 
what he read'?. This is the year, 
the month, the day, the hour. 
No fllficking. 



Prinifil hjf KtlliifiAl PuWljiblftf C&* 


7 Jssa p w w., n. o 
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Tennessee — Fragment of Vast National Plan 

By HONORABLE ARTHUR E. MORGAN^ Chairman, Tennessee l^alley Auiharity 


T he economic end social develop- 
ment of the Tennessee River basin 
will play a most important role in 
President Roosevelt^a * -planned future" 
for the nation. It embodied long-range 
planning and stimulation on a scale 
never before attempted in America, 
This regional renovistng will not be 
limited to Tennessee, but will take in 
the valley bowed to the sweep of that 
river through six other states — Virginia, 
North Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, 
Mississippi and Kentucky. It will vitally 
affect some 2,000,000 residents of that 
area and have a eonsiderable influence 
on the people of the United States as a 
whole. 

The development has these main 
objectives: 

1, A "new deal" for the inhabit- 
ants of the Tennessee river basin. 

2. Development of methods for 
other regional planning. 

3. Improvement of agriculture and 
proper utilisation of marginal lands. 

4. Coordination of agriculture and 
industry along practical and perma- 
nent lines. 

5, Development of domestic indus- 
tries to supplement agriculture in 
providing local employment. 

6. Utilization of Muscle Shoals as 
a yardstick in delermining the rela- 
tive costs of public and private power 
operations; distribution of its power 
^o the greatest number of people at 
Ifie least possible cost, and conserva- 
tion of its national defense assets. 

7. Production of cheap fertilizer 
and fertilizer materials. 

8. Opening the Tennessee river to 
an economic maximum of navigation. 

9. Maximum flood control. 

1 0, Promotion of reforestation and 
methods of retarding soil erosion. 

11. Conservation and utilization of 
the basin's mineral and other natural 
resources. 

Upon the outcome of the Tennessee 
Valley undertaking depends national 
planning for the future. The effort to 
improve the economic and soctal order 
can only be sectional; it cannot be 
begun in general but must start specifi- 
cally. The Tennessee Valley is ideal 
for this initial step fn large scale 
development. 

If any person Is entitled to a new deal 
it is the “forgotten man" of the Ten- 
nessee river basin. Descendants of the 


Muscle Shoals enterprise 
viewed in its relation to national 
plan, and in relation to other sec- 
tions of the country. 


best pioneer stock our country has 
produced, the people of this area have 
always been hardy, patriotic, honest, 
hospitable and independent. They have 
never asked for help, and do not ask it 
now. But it is in the Interests of the 
country as a whole, as well as their own 
inter eate^ that Uncle Sam now offers 
them assistance in making the most of 
this zone of super-power potentialities 
and one unusually rich in natural 
resources. 

Cradle of Hi»tory Included 

The sphere of projected influence 
extends into "Appalachia," that roman- 
tic region of fearless and virile moun- 
tain people which helped mold such 
characters as those of Abraham Lincoln, 
Chief Justice John Marshall, Daniel 
Boone, Patrick Henry and John Sevier. 
Here ordinary comforts have long been 
denied the inhabitants by difllculty of 
access and land reluctant to produce. 
The authority’s program seeks to remove 
this isolation through the medium of 
good roads and other contacts. It will 
strive to speed up the educational 
process there as applied to trades and 
elementary schooling, proper health and 
sanitation precautions and improved 
agricultural methods. Such efforts will 
be in the nature of unselfish assistance, 
wise counsel and practical demonstration 
looking toward self-help and self- 
direction, with emphasis on the develop- 
ment of local leaders with ability to face 
new conditions. 

The area as a whole may be said to 
contain the backbone of a rural pos- 
terity which must, somehow or other 
and to a greater or lesser degree, be 
provided with local enterprise in order 
to find a proper balance between 
agriculture and induBtry. By way of 
experiment in domestic industry, the 
authority eontemplatos starting small 
projects which will utilize part-time 
labor in turning out furniture, cloth- 
ing and other products that may be 
absorbed locally. Providing supple- 


mentary income will tend to keep the 
valley people at home and so reduce the 
number of "floater" workers who add to 
the acuteness of the unemployment situ- 
ation in the cities. War-time and post- 
war prosperity attracted many valley 
residents to the industrial centers, but 
the subsequent depression has driven a 
considerable number back home where 
they are unable to eke a living from the 
land. It is the authority’s policy to give 
work, as fast as it develops, to the local 
unemployed. 

Cove Creek Dam Firtt 

The first major project will be con- 
struction of the Cove Creek Dam and 
reservoir, Just northwest of Knoxville. 
Generation of power will be incidental 
at this upstream unit, which has for its 
primary purpose flowage control to in- 
sure even flow of water throughout the 
year and in that way aid power dis- 
tribution and navigation, and at the 
same time minimize the flood control 
problem not only on the Tennessee 
River, but also in the Mississippi River 
basin. 

The Tennessee River, one of the 
mightiest of American streams, drops 
almost as many feet as it is miles in 
length. For that reason it has immense 
power, illumination and transportation 
possibilities. In the rehabilitation of 
Muscle Shoals as a power and national 
defense asset, the authority plans to 
utilize the heavy government invest- 
ment there to make practical demon- 
stration of the production of energy 
and fertilizer under public operation. 
Transmission lines will make its "white 
coal” available to communities and iso- 
lated hom^, so that far-fltmg farms and 
factories will alike benefit from this 
particular phase of the development. 

The Tennessee River basin is ideally 
located, being in the heart of the new 
Southern industrial region and within 
short haul of the centers of population. 
Close by the river lie some 40 min- 
erals essential to industry. 

Vocational training enters in tenta- 
tive plans for offering workers on vari- 
ous projects instruction in the trades. 
Volunteer students all, they will have 
a choice of carpentry, electricity, plumb- 
ing and other crafts in leisure time. It 
is believed that such training will not 
only result in more efficient work on the 
jobs in hand but will make a large num- 
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Courta^ SoatUcm R;infvt7 

The Fo^nj^dilt>le and Inipri?B8ive Front of the Great Power Hoviso at Pihiscle Shoals* 


her 5f trained workers available to the 
localities* 

To instire the proper social balance^ it 
is contemplated to ntimately lend a 
helping hand to the reorganization of 
village and county administrations to fit 
in with the all-inclusive progress, just 
as towns, highways, railroads, etc*, must 
be located and re-located to conform to 
immediate construction projects* 

Operations in the Tennessee Valley 
should not be confused with emergency 
recovery steps where speed is a domi- 
nant factor. The valley development is 
a long-range and complicated proposi- 
tion. It must start from scratch, so to 
speak. So much is at stake that formu- 
lation of policies will require consider- 
able study and research* 

In its national aspects the Tennessee 
Valley experiment is to demonstrate the 
value of sectional planning, and to 
produce a basic program which can be 
applied to other regions. In seeking a 
proper balance between industry and 
agriculture through development of do- 
mestic industry and proper utilization of 
marginal lands it hopes to show the way 
for the excess city population to go back 
to the farm with assurance of a reason- 
able livelihood* Development, utiliza- 
tion and conservation of the rich re- 
sources of the valley will be a boon to ^ 
industry in general* Re-forestation and 
methods for retarding erosion will not 
only set a criterion for the nation, but 
linked with flowage control, will serve 
to reduce the flood menace in the 
Mississippi as well as the Tennessee 
River basin. 

Scope of Enterprise Broad 

There are untold benefits for the 
country in the production of powder at 
Muscle Shoals, thereby making the 
government investment there pay divi- 
dends in the form of cheap energy. 
Economical power will do much toivard 


eliminating drudgery and bettering the 
lot of the people both within and with- 
out the valley area. The incidental pro- 
duction of cheap fertilizer would be a 
direct gain for every farmer in the 
country. With it ail the country would 
be assured of a national defense asset 
kept in standby condition* 

.As previously pointed out, keeping the 
valley people contented at home will 
alleviate unemployment distre*ss else- 
where* Though available work in the 
valley will go to local residents as far 
as possible, there are national advan- 
tages* Much of the money spent for 
materials, tools, \vages, etc., will find its 
way outside of the valley* Projects will 
require steel rails from Pittsburgh, auto 
trucks from Detroit and x’oad-building 


equipment from St. Louis. Things that 
the workers use will be mostly drawn 
from the outside — shoes from New Eng- 
land, textiles from the South, and house 
furnishings from Grand Rapids, etc. 
Foodstuffs will come from California to 
Florida, meats from Chicago, wheat 
from the plains, dairy products from 
the Northwest and cornbelt products 
from the Middle West* This will mean 
increased business for railroads, water- 
W’ays and motor truck transportation. 

The indirect benefits will be many. 
Naturally, the more people put to work 
the more needs grow. As standards of 
living improve so consumption of goods 
increases. Conveniences create a mar- 
ket for comforts. All of which help to 
balance trade, a balance now needed as 
much at home as abroad* 


Felix Mendelssohn was not a bit *'seoti- 
mental,” though he had so much sentiment* 
Nobody enjoyed fun more than he, and his 
company was the most joyous that could be. 

One evening in hot summer we stayed in 
the wocid above our house later than usual. 
We had been building a house of fir branches 
in Susan^s garden up in the wood* We made 
a fire, a little way off it, in a thicket among 
the trees, Mendelssohn helping with the 
utmost zeal, dragging up more and more 
w-ood: we tired ourselves with our merry 
work; we sat down round our fire* 

we had some music!" Mendelssohn 
said, "Could any one get something to play 
on?'* Then my brother recollected that ive 
were near the gardener’s cottage, and that 
the gardener had a fiddle. Off rushed our 
boys to get the fiddle. When it came it was 
the wretchedest thing in the world, and it 
had only one Btring, 

Mendelssohn took the instrument in bis 
hands and fell into fits of laughter over it 
when he heard the sounds it made. His 
laughter was very catching; he put us all 
into peals of merriment* But he, somehow, 
afterwards brought beautiful music out of 
the poor old fiddle, and we sat listening to 
one strain after another till the darkness 
sent us home. 

— Eeminlscences of Alice Taylor, 



CfflirtaKy Rwtbm nmllwijr BystviD 

A Modern Electric Furnace io Nitrate Plant Numt^er 2 si "MuHcle Shoals. 
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Muscle Shoals — A Vast Consumer Venture 

Sy RICHARD M. BEARD. L. U. No. 3. New York City 


Richard Beard in an enginver of 
tioiiai reputaHoVf who haa aLw heen a 
vnion man for nearly /,o yearn, He i» 
an invcntaj\ and has been tin employer 
as welL He vieaHures the scope of the 
Muscle Skoals project in an accurate and 
int eres th ig f cw hion, 

A S members of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
we are eng^aged in two sciences. As 
electricians we are employed in the 
science of applied electricity^ and as 
tmion men we are engaged in the science 
of applied sociology. I make this point 
early in a disenssion of the Muscle 
Shoals enterprise, because I see an op- 
portunity for progress there in the two 
sciences in which we as men are making 
our way* 

Not without blimps and shoe-tearing 
and foot-turning rocks in the path have 
WQ made progress in the past, and the 
better paved highway of the future may 
still have pitfalls that are now unseen. 

The purpose of this article is to sur- 
vey the vast field, electrical and sociolog- 
ical, which, after so many patient years 
of pioneer endeavor on the part of the 
gi*eat and progressive Senator Norris, 


Electrical engineer conceives 
Tennessee project as a problem 
in distribution. He measures 
huge sociological gains to seven 
states — and to the nation. 


of Nebi'aska, will now be opened up un- 
der government auspices. 

Hydro-electric deveIoj)menl; on a huge 
scale is by no means new. Neither is 
river improvement for navigation pur- 
poses a novelty. Nor yet is flood control 
to ijrevent devastating loss of life and 
property a matter that lias not been 
pioneered in. In fact, Dr. Arthur E. 
Morgan, chairman of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, a government corpora- 
tion which will take over and carry for- 
ward the vast Muscle Shoals project, is 
a flood tamer of renown. And a fitting 
thing it is for him to head the Authority. 

SomciLing New Under the Sun 

But the combining of hydro-electric 
development, river improvement for 


navigation, reforestation and reclama- 
tion of waste lands, prevention of soil 
erosion and loss of fecundity in produc- 
livity, and flood control, with a vast 
socitdogicai experiment of the people, 
for the people and by the people, is new. 

Primarily, the project is one of flood 
control, but the other features link up 
with it naturally , Forces which uncon- 
tiT>lled are destructive are bent scien- 
tifically to supply the needs of man. Sav- 
ing of life and property blends in with 
the creation of life and happiness. It is 
a more scientific hook-up with the forces 
of nature. 

Promptly to link up the present with 
the future Dr. Morgan has already pro- 
jected a model city to be built near the 
site of Cove Creek Dam on the Clinch 
River near Knoxville. The primary pur- 
pose of this village which promises soon 
to become a city is properly to house the 
workers while engaged in building the 
new dam and hydro-electric plant. At 
the very outset also a transmission line 
is to be provided for connecting the 
present Wilson Dam at Muscle Shoals 
with a new site at Cove Creek which is 
in the upper reaches of the Tennessee 
on pnge 349) 
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Court«fi!r OiBiuini mAotUa 
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PRESIDENT BROACH RESIGNS 

His letter of resignation to the 
Executive Council is here published 
in full. A statement from the 
Council^ accepting the resignation 
and filling the vacancy, appears on 
page 313. 


July 10, 1933. 

To the Executive Council , 

International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers: 

This is my resignation- — ^and I must insist it 
be accepted. I ask to be relieved as soon as possible. 
I feel I have a right to expect this. 


This decision is not sudden, as you know. 
I have long wanted to resign. But each time I 
was persuaded otherwise. It*s not easy, as you 
must know, finally to bring myself to this 
unpleasant step. But I feel I simply must. 


Almost two years ago I suffered a nervous and 
physical breakdown. I would have resigned then 
— but I felt I must wait until conditions some- 
what cleared and improved. And they arc now 
improving with each day. We are again operating 
without any increasing deficit. Out income is 
meeting our outgo — and the worst of the storm 
is behind os. 


It was a long struggle to regain my health, as 
you know. Since then I have been up and down. 
The strain has been especially heavy and depressing 
in these times — and if I continue to carry on as 
President of this organization, another breakdown 
is inevitable. This would benefit neither the 
organization nor myself. 


Nearly four years ago when former President 
Noonan died. I wrote in our JOUBNAL that 


''Not many underttood juit why 1 did 
not want to ancooed him, why 1 offered 
every reason and exciiao 1 could to avoid 
It. I have been In a potition to know the 
heavy load * • * I know tomething 

about the pain». the grief and heart* 
ache*. • * * I Itnow the price, the 

penalty that mutt be paid. 1 ■imply foil 
1 had enough of it, 

know lomething about the wear 
and tear of thi* work, how quickly it 
take! effect, * # * atmosphere 

of controveriy, the *moke and poison 
filled conference room*, little sound 
sleep » • * traveling on trains 

when ill and worn, pile* of mail filled 
with docutnenti, requests, pleas, com- 
plaint* and Iroubiet of all sort*^ — all 
take their heavy toll, almost before one 
know* it. No line of work produces 
more shattered nerves and broken health. 

"Former President McNulty died a 
young man, Ford, at 47, was a nervous 
wreek when he could no longer carry on. 
(Ford also died in less than three years 
after I wrote those words.) A long list 
of other cases of shattered nerve*, broken 
health, quickly destroyed youth, even 
suicide* and wrecked home*, could be 
cited. The crowds see us only from the 
platform and the printed page.'’ 


In March. 1930— three months after I 

accepted the presidency of the organization — 
wrote in our JOURNAL that 

"Perhaps this is too personal. But 
m take the chance. I see how this work 
has hit such men at Bugniaaet and 
Ford — my dote friends and assoctates. 

I tee the answer. It make* me think 
a great deal, I begged to be let alone. 

The load wai enough as it was. * ■ • 

I had rather earn very little and live a 
quiet, normal, heellhy life." 
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We lost a president and four vice presidents in 
a space of 33 months. One of these, Wilson, shot 
himself to find relief from the worry and grief. 
Before pulling the trigger he wrote: ‘'Don't worry 
about me. I got tired and have gone for a long 
rest." Nervous breakdowns among our Interna- 
tional men have been numerous in recent years. 
Some of them have not yet recovered. One poor 
devil — Murphy — slashed his throat before we 
could help him. 


The thing hurting me most has been the suffer- 
ing of our members and their families, while we 
sit powerless to provide them with relief and jobs. 
Nothing has caused me more worry and grief. 
Nothing has left me so depressed and made me feel 
so helpless. 


From my office, day after day, night after night, 
I have turned my mind's eye to the devoted and 
tireless men throughout this organization, many 
of whom I have come to know personally. I have 
seen and felt them and their families going through 
all the agonies and tortures of hell — but remaining 
loyal to this great organization. It has been their 
loyalty, devotion and faithfulness that inspired me 
to carry on when worn and thoroughly exhausted. 


I cannot forget these things. I cannot forget 
the many kindnesses, courtesies and friendships I 
have enjoyed since entering this organization as 
a boy of 1 6, I first became a local recording sec- 
retary, next a business agent, then an International 
Representative, next Vice President, then President. 
Naturally through the years this organization has 
become a vital, breathing part of me. 


Because of all this, 1 simply cannot place in 
your hands the usual cold, formal note of resig- 
nation. And if I appear too sentimental or emo- 
tional, I know you will fully understand. 


Natur.illy I am happy in feeling that I have 
contributed, as best my abilities would permit, to 


the growth, progress and success of this organiza- 
tion. I have seen it go through many fires. It 
has been a source of keen pleasure to see it grow 
from a mere weakling into the powerful, respected 
and competent organization it is today. Frankly, 
we have weathered the long storm of depression 
far better than most of us believed we would. 


I have no thought of complaint. I have been 
treated exceedingly wdL The whole organization 
has been exceptionally kind to me through the 
years. But I simply feel the nervous strain, worry 
and responsibilities of the presidency arc more than 
lam willing to continue to shoulder. lam deter- 
mined not to suffer another breakdown. To avoid 
this would mean neglecting the duties of the office, 
which I am unwilling to do. 


It's not so much the hours worked. It's the 
ever-present tension, worry, uncertainty, expect- 
ancy, the life of controversy. Responsible labor 
leadership keeps a man "keyed" up most of the 
time. He never knows when he will be called 
out of bed, what will break next. Things arc 
always coming unexpectedly, suddenly. Always 
he Is the object of severe hostility, trickery, 
Jiattery, and the meanest, most vicious stories and 
m isrepresen ta tions. 


I feci no other work levies such an emotional 
tax. This is well shown by the many nervous 
and physical wrecks on all sides. Outside of our 
own organization there was President Huddcll of 
the Engineers, President Canavan and Secretary 
Green of the Theatrical Stage Employes, President 
Johnston of the Machinists and a long list of 
other International heads. Many cases of local 
officials could also be mentioned. Truly a man 
must have nerves of steel, nerves that stand up 
under all kinds of shocks, day after day, through- 
out the years. 


Naturally some men stand up under the strain 
better than others. I suppose it's largely a matter 
of temperament. One man can laugh off a thing 
that almost breaks the heart of another, I see 
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many who are still struggling along, living by differences whatever with my associates. No man 
jumps and jerks. And life simply isn't worth it* could want to enjoy a finer relationship. 


Surely I cannot be expected to follow the sad 
road of those going ahead of me. It would do no 
good. And surely you must know how dear 
this organization is to me. It gave me my chance 
to learn and dovclop. Naturally I could never 
mislead nor deceive it. I could not and be in my 
right senses. 


Resignations often bide the real reasons. But 
I haven't the slightest reason for evasion or con- 
cealment. Those who really know me know I 
have honestly stated the situation. They know 
how I have long felt. There are positively no 
other causes influencing my action. There are no 


1 cannot retire, I must earn a living. And 
what knowledge and experience I have gained, 
what little mind I have developed, will be avail- 
able to the organization. I shall be happy to 
advise, counsel and aid whenever called upon. 


It is impossible to express my deep gratitude to 
all those who have shown confidence in and 
worked with me. This confidence has been a 
source uf great help and inspiration. My deepest 
regret is that I have been unable to do more for 
the cause I have loved so much. 

Sincerely, 
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ACTION OF INTERNATIONAL 
EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 

T he International Executive Council accepts the resignation of 
President Broach. His administration has extended over one 
of the most trying times in the history of the Brotherhood. This 
period of depression has coincided with a period of personal ill-healtli 
on his part, and yet during the three and a half years of his incum- 
bency he has been at his desk, unless acute illness decreed otherwise, 
and has shouldered the disturbing tasks, incident to wholesale unem- 
ployment. with devotion and courage. 

President Broach’s temperament is such that be cannot mark 
time on any job he undertakes. He has thrown every ounce of 
energy into the task and has spent bis talents unsparingly. 

He began his administration with the much- needed codiUcation 
of our organization law. He succeeded in injecting his own eager- 
ness, perseverance, devotion, and service into widespread sections of 
the Brotherhood. He has widened the scope and significance of the 
president's functions. 

Such talents have been invaluable to this organization; yet we 
must — however reluctantly — abide by his determination to resign. 
We do this with the sincere wish that bis health may constantly 
improve. 

The Council carefully considered the selection of a successor 
for the presidency, and has chosen Dan W, Tracy, Houston, Texas, 
vice president in charge of the seventh district, for the unexpired 
term. Mr. Tracy's attainments, experience, devotion and energy are 
well known to the membership. He has been a vice president since 
1919. He deserves full cooperation. The Council invites the coop- 
eration of the membership and all local unions to the end that the 
organization may continue to expand and succeed in the future as 
it has in the past. 
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Kind and Character of Jobs at Muscle Shoals 


By MILTON M. FLANDERS. Engineer 


W HEN he signed the Norris hill cre- 
ating the Tennessee Valley Auth- 
ority, President Roosevelt, by a 
stroke of his pen, freed more than 600,- 
000 horsepower that has been lying Idle 
at the hydro-electric plant in Muscle 
Shoals, Ala., since the war. In 1011 
studies were made of the Tennessee 
River and valley with a view toward 
improvement of navigation and the en- 
trance of United States into the World 
War crystallized this conception into the 
beginning of an enormous project de- 
signed primarily for the production of 
nitrates. The plan contemplated build- 
ing three dams on the Tennessee River, 
the first simply to 
facilitate navigation 
and two miles below 
the site of the Wil- 
son dam, the second 
to be known as the 
Wilson dam which 
was to be used to 
furnish power for a 
hydro - electric sta- 
tion, and the third, 
about 18 miles 
farther up the river, 
which was also to 
be used in the pro- 
duction of electrical 
energy. The first 
two dams were built 
but the third was 
never authorized, at 
least financially. 

Since the flow of the 
river varies with the 
seasons, three addi- 
tional steam plants 
were to be used as 
standby sources in 
case of low water, 
the combined capac- 
ity of these steam 
plants being about 

126,000 horsepower. While it may seem 
strange that steam-driven plants were 
located in the vicinity of such abundant 
water power it must be remembered 
that this district is also close by an 
inexhaustible supply of bituminous coal. 
The original plana for the hydro-electric 
plant at the Wilson dam, called for the 
installation of four 30,000 and four 

35,000 horsepower units with provision 
for future enlargement by 10 more ma- 
chines having a combined capacity of 

260,000 horsepower. The first eight 
machines are already installed and the 
bill provides for the completion of the 
plant to full capacity. 

The cessation of hostilities at the 
close of the war removed the immediate 
need for production of nitrates in large 
quantities and public interest turned in 
other directions. As a result the entire 
equipment has remained idle except for 
a small amount of power which has been 
sold to a local public utility. It is in- 
teresting to note, however, that the ma- 


Analysts reveals industrial, 
farm, home and city markets for 
power, and the scope of joh 
opportunity. 


chinery has been kept in good condition 
by a force of caretakers and will re- 
quire but a short time to place In full 
operation. 

Decentralized Industry Empendi 
The Norris bill also provides for build- 
ing another hydro-electric plant on the 


Clinch River with a capacity of 200,0(10 
horsepower and for the construction of 
transmission lines from all plants to 
farms and villages not already sup- 
plied with electrical power at reasonable 
rates. It also specifies that preference 
in the sale of power shall at all times 
be given to **states, munietpaUtiea and 
co-operative organizations of citizens 
and farmers^*. In every case production 
and distribution must be on a non-profit 
basis and only after all power demands 
for the production of fertilizers and the 
needs of local industries and farms have 
been supplied, may any surplus power 
be sold to commercial utilities and that 
under strict regulations in regard to 
rates and conditions of sale. The com- 
pletion of this program will make be- 
tween 900,000 and 1,000,000 horse- 
power available for distribution and use 
in the development of this valley which, 
it must be recalled is not confined to 
the narrow limits in the vicinity of 
Muscle Shoals but embraces the entire 


Tennessee watershed and will ultimately 
affect parts of not less than seven 
states. 

In a recent address before an engi- 
neering convention in New York, Dr. E, 
E. Free, prominent consulting engineer, 
made the following statement; “It 
seems probable, therefore, that the suc- 
cessful businesses of the next genera- 
tion will be organized in smaller units 
directed by a single individual or, at 
most, by a small cohesive group”. Com- 
ing from such an authority as Dr. Free 
we may well believe that a new day ia 
dawning for the small industry* It 
seems entirely likely that small plants, 
co-operating with 
each other under 
the provisions of the 
Industrial Recovery 
Act, will in many 
cases replace large 
concerns which have 
become topheavy 
from expansion. 
Now three things 
are necessary for 
the successful de- 
velopment of small 
industrial plants; 
nearness to sources 
of supply, adequate 
transportation for 
raw and finished 
products and cheap 
power from reliable 
sources. All of these 
conditions exist in 
the area of the Ten- 
nessee Basin. Raw 
materials for the 
t e X t i 1 e, iron and 
wood industries are 
near at hand and 
coal in abundance 
lies within easy 
reach for such oper- 
ations as may need it. Suitable trans- 
portation is already available in exist- 
ing railway lines to say nothing of 
good roads with possibilities for haul- 
age by trucks and, where roads are 
not now improved, it is certain that the 
highways will not be neglected in carry- 
ing out this project Cheap and con- 
stant power will now be readily accessi- 
ble by throwing open to the public the 
vast resources in energy already await- 
ing a market and from such power 
plants as may be built in the future. 
While the concentration of power pro- 
duction will for the present, at least, 
be confined to the immediate locality 
surrounding Muscle Shoals additional 
and suitable locations for other plants 
are available. Even without additional 
sources of electrical energy, the com- 
mon and successful use of potentials on 
the order of 250 kilovolts has annihi- 
lated the old bogey of distance in trans- 
mission work and it is easy to see how 

(CoiiLlnDed on pag:e S4S) 
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Union Outlines Services to National Plan 


Washington^ D. C., Jtily 25, 1933. 

Mr, G, X, Bark^, Viet Prtgident, 

Fifth Dietrict, L B. E. W,, 

7£SQ N&. Mh Av0,, 

Birmrngkam, 

Dear Sir and Brother: 

The placing of the large Mtiacle 
Shoals jurisdiction in your charge is a 
fitting one. You are familiar with that 
area of the country, iU labor problems 


a X. BARKHR 

vice PresliJinil In riinrije of hluvelo Stoosli 
Project. 

and the labor men who make up the 
large army of skilled workers in the 
seven states affected. Your appoint* 
ment aLso Indicates the desire of the 
International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers to co-operate fully with the 
United States Government to make 
the Tennessee Valley project a com- 
plete succesa and an achievement worthy 
of the great national plan, of which 
it is a part, as visioned by President 
RoosevelL It means that this or* 
ganiration of skilled workers Is placing 
its entire equipment behind the United 
States Government In order to help to 
solve the manifold labor problems that 
will materialise as the enterprise takes 
shape and advances toward completion. 

None of us must lose sight of the fact 
that the Muscle Shoals project, which is 
one of the largest of its kind m the 
world, is only a part of the national 
plan. It is a pace-setter. If complete 
success is achieved ; if floods are brought 
under control; if forests are conserved; 
if soil IS made more fertile and le^ sub- 
ject to erosion; If industry is deecntral* 
ized; if happy villages begin to dot the 
landscape where only emptiness now 
stands; if power is generated and dis- 
tributed at a cost that will enable every 
family in the valley to have air condi- 
tioning in summer and electric heating 
in winter and the other many devices 


President sends letter to vice 
president in charge of Muscle 
Shoals district recounting re- 
sources of union, ready to be put 
to use of Tennessee Valley 
Authority. 


that go to lessen labor and increase com- 
fort and convenience of living; if these 
aims are accomplished here — then It will 
be an easy maUer to develop the other 
valleys rich in water power in other sec- 
tions of this great nation and we will 
enter upon an era unparalleled in its 
usefulness. 

Blue Print. Need Skill 

The International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers is happy to take part 
in this great venture under the auspices 
of the federal government and you, as 
field marshal, are directed to exercise 
every talent and resource to make this 
great enterprise a complete succesa. We 
are aware that in projects of this kind 
that engineering talent, and executive 
and administrative talent are Indeed 
necessary. But we also know that the 
general staff can do very little without 
a well-trained brigade of skilled men to 
make a reality of the blueprints pre- 
pared and drawn by the engineers. 

This organization has eo-operatod 
with the federal government before. We 
supplied men upon the great Panama 
Canal project in happiest relations with 
the government. We have contracts with 
the great publicly-owned power enter- 
prises in the United States — those at 


Los Angeles, Seattle, Springfield (IIU- 
nois), Cleveland, Jacl^nvUle (Florida), 
and Detroit (Michigan). We have been 
successful also in aiding great privately- 
owned corporations touched with public 
significance to build their largest 
projeeta. When the CJhicago, St. Paul, 
and Milwaukee Railroad undertook to 
electrify a huge section of that trans- 
continental line over the Rocky Moun- 
tains, it was our organization which 
handled completely the labor supply, 
kept a constant flow of skilled men at 
work throughout the enterprise, and 
completed the job in record-breaking 
time. We have aided the Rocky Moun- 
tain Telephone Company to span inter- 
minabla distances across the inland em- 
pire with modem telephone equipment. 
We were the principal labor factor in 
the eiectrification of the UHnola Central 
Lines in the city of Chicago. It was our 
group that aided the city of New York 
in that remarkable feat of building the 
Holland Tunnel under the Hudson River, 
We figured in the great construction 
job at Cleveland when the Cleveland 
Terminal, almost entirely electric, was 
erected, and recently the great terminal 
at Cincinnati was completed. We wired 
the Stevens Hotel and Merchandise 
Mart, the two largest buildings of their 
kind in the world. We were present 
when the Chrysler Tower, the Empire 
State, and Radio City lifted thdr tallest 
pinnacles to the sky. On the Radio City 
job, installations were made which had 
never been made before in any place in 
the world. 

Will Offer Plan 

It is good to enumerate these proj- 
ects now as evidence of our sincerity 

(CoDllDUCtl on 
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Union Acti 


B usy days arc here again. Whether 
happy^ prosperous days will result, 
is still a question. 

The National Recovery Act has 
brought a large grist of now business 
tn the rnternntinnnl Office. New rafles 
are popping up every day at the nation's 
capital and the electrical workers' 
union is concerned with so many differ- 
ent industries that it is taxing the abili- 
ties of the staff and research deparl- 
ment to meet this challenge. One of the 
first tasks of President Tracy wag to 
aid in preparing the case against the 
code of the electrical manufacturers. 
Ho and Secretary Bugniazet gave per- 
sonal attention to this important docu- 
ment, Charles D, Keavency, vice presi- 
dent, long familiar with conditions in 
the General Electric factories, and 
Charles L. Reed, assistant to the presi- 
dent, personally appeared in the ease, A 
brief was filed by the research depart- 
ment, Protests by the union brought 
promises of changes in the code, 

A brief was filed asking for protection 
of electrical workers in the cotton tex- 
tile industry and Joseph S. McDonagh, 
legislative representative, appeared 
against the proposed code of the ship- 
building and ship repair industries. 

Protests have been made on the fol- 
lowing codes j 

Wool 

Rayon 

Coat and suit 

Lumber 

Steel 

Lace 

Millinery 

Cast iron ami soil pipe 
Electrical manufactures 
Cotton textile 

Appearances are to be made in the 
following future hearings: 

Legitimate theatre 

Auto 

Oil 

Construction 

A brief was filed in the iron and steel 
code. This hearing contained one of the 
most important and dramatic Issues be- 
fore industry today, namely as to 
whether a company union could be 
legalized under the Recovery Act. Vig- 
orous opposition was mobitized by or- 
ganized labor, the U. S, Department of 
Labor, and the Labor Advisory Commit- 
tee of the Rt*cuvery AUtiiijii»LruUim, 
This formidable opposition, coupled with 
the fact that there was no legal basis 
whatsoever for legalization of the com- 
pany union, influenced the steel mag- 
nates to rapidly withdraw their petition 
for legalization of the company union. 
This is the outstanding victory of organ- 
ized labor thus far under the Recovery 
Act — a victory which must bo regarded* 
however, as only negative. 

The brief filed for the electrical man- 
ufacturing industry is presented in full 
herewith : 


ve In Protes 


Duties at International Office 
heavily increased by National 
Industrial Recovery program. 
Electrical Workers concerned in 
many codes. Electrical Manu- 
facturers’ code slightly modified 
on unton^s request* 


BRIEF 

Presented by the 

International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers 

in rebuttal to the code 
olfered by the Elect rical Manufacturing 
Industry before the 
National Industrial Recovery 
July 10, 1033* 

This code is badly confused. It is a 
legal tangle with many words such as 
former Chief ilusUce Taft described as 

** weasel words/’ For instance, who and 
what is a natural person? 

Admitting this, we shall proceed as 
sincerely and as best we can through 
this legal maze, and W'e propose to show 
that 

1. First, the minimum wage is too 
low, in partifiular to accomplish the in- 
tent of the National Industrial Recovery 
Act, 

2. Second, the maximum hours are 
too high, in particular to reabsorb work- 
ers who have been laid off since 1029. 

3. Third* the omissions from this code 
are more significant and important than 
ihe code itself. 

1, The term minimum wage is used in 
several senses, and is often ambiguous. 
There is danger that the term in the Na- 
tional Electrical Manufacturers Associa- 
tion code will be so misconstrued. In the 
National Industrial Recovery Act min- 
imum wage is regarded as wage “neces- 
sary to effectuate the policy of this title*' 
— In other words, designed to “Increase 
consumption of industrial and agricul- 
tural products by increasing purchas- 
ing power.” A minimum wage which 
does not do this must bo regarded as a 
destructive wage. Minimum wage as 
used in the National Electrical Manu- 
facturers Association code is not Ibis 
kind of minimum wage at all, but is 
merely the lowest wage paid In 1029. 
The minimum wage in the electrical 
manufacturing industry in 1929 for the 
whole United States was 3b cents. But 
the minimum for the Middle Atlantic 
States, where the largest establishments 
are centered* was 38 cents. The mini- 
mum established by this code is this his- 
toric minimum and not a standard de- 
ter minod by rational and social aims. 
(See Handbook of Labor Statistics, 
1931, page 745.) 

2, The minimum wage of $14.00 in an 
industry as profitable as the electrical 


ting Codes 

manufacturing industry is anti-social. 
Throughout the depression the electrical 
manufacturing industry has met no such 
reverses as the cotton textile industry, 
for instance. Some of its items, namely 
electric refrigeratorB and radio, have 
shown a constant increase in sales. It is 
a rationalized* simplified imiUBtry. If 
the Recovery Administration saw fit to 
establish a $12.00 and $13,00 minimum 
wage in ihe coliun textile industry, the 
requested $14.00 minimum of the elec- 
trical manufacturing industry must be 
regarded as a makeshift, repreeenting 
no advance in standards at all. 

3. The minimum wage requested is a 
confused standard inasmuch as the ex- 
ceptions offered are so numerous 
that they make the standard meaning- 
le&s. The following exceptions are re- 
quested by the electrical manufacturing 
industry : 

Operators other than processing, 

Office boya and girls. 

Learners* 

Casual employees. 

Time exception: Following September 
1, 1933, 

Place exception: Cities of 200,000 and 
over. 

Take the place limitation of 200,000 
population. This looks innocent enough* 
However, most of the large establish- 
ments in this industry are in cities of 
less than 200,000 population. 


General Elerlrlc 

Location Population 

SehenecUidy* N. Y, 96,692 

West Lynn, Mass, (two factories) 

(Lynn) 192,320 

Pittsfield, Mflsa 49,677 

Bloomfield, N. J™* 38.077 

Fort Wayne* Tnd .— H4*946 

Bridgeport, Corm ********** ..*„****, 146,716 

Philadelphia, Pa 1,960.961 

Erie, Pa. 116.967 


\V'ei$tiiiahciufie 


Pittsburgh, Pa. (two f actor lea). ™ 669317 

East Pittshurgh, Pa***,. — 6,214 

South Philadelphia. Pa. (Phila- 
delphia) * 1,951), 961 

Sharon* Pa 26*908 

Derry, Pa* 3*046 

Attica. N. Y,.. 2,212 

Newark* N* J,** 442*337 

Knist Springfield* Mass. (Spring- 

field) 149.900 

Chkopeo Falls. Maas. (Chicopee),. 43.930 

Cleveland, Ohio,*.* 900*429 

Mansfield, Ohio.*** 33,525 

St, Lguia, Mo„ * 821*980 

Etneryvllle* Callf*******^*****.*™,***,. 2,336 


These very important exceptions are 
left undefined and unclassified and it la 
not known whether they represent 1,000 
or 100,000 employees. It is likely that 
casual employees may include a vast poo] 
of labor embracing from 60,000 to 
90*000. This is indicated by the monthly 
change in employment during the year 
1029* This change reveals a pool of 
surplus labor from which this industry 
drew, fluctuating from a low of 292,232 
to a high of 382,709. 
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TUEy IIEU> TO HtlAI'B MANY CODES 

(From Ipft to rliftiO Cbai. IK Kf*vpm‘y, Vtr# FrcaiilenU D«nlel W. Trirjr, littFriiflitioiiiil PrestiJeut: 0, M. InrerntUtm*! 

Ury, Cbarlifi I.. UefU. Asatalant Co tbo Proaident; M. H. Heiticcit. Dlreclop of Rwarfh. Thti wbh takFti jijit: before tbe crouf^ Inlo 

tbo boarlits' ypon Uie coile for the niBnufartorini^ Industry. 


Earnora fn Ihr Mflnufaetiir- 

ini; of MBctitnory^ ApparstuB and 
SupplIcB. 1929 


Peak employment, October, 1929 382,7<>9 

DlCTercntial 


Month 

'Employment 

from Peak 

JanuBry 

292^32 

90.477 

Fob run ry 

294,317 

88,392 

March 

291.636 

88,073 

April 

299J04 

83,005 

May 

309,257 

73452 

June 

330,043 

62,661 

July 

3&0.447 

32ji62 

August 

365350 

16,859 

September . 

374446 

8,663 

October 

3 62, 709 


Novemher 

344,504 

38*205 

December 

306309 

75.900 

Average 

328,722 

63,987 


•Source: U. B. Ceneua of Mnnufactupes. 
1929, 

It la certainly necessary to define and 
classify these exceptional catcf^ories. 
lI^Hotirs 

Two maximum stnndarris of hours 
are ofTered: 3d hours for processing: 
employeea; 40 hours for others. 

It shouifl be noted that until Septem- 
ber 1, 1933, the minimum rate of pay, 
dependent upon hours worked, shall be 
not but $12,G0, 

Here again in setting hour standards 
the confused process is followed by set- 
ting a standard, and then making it 
mean in gloss by numerous exceptions. 

The following exceptions are noted: 

a. Seasonal and peak per toils, 

b. Virtually one-half day is added to 
each employee's load — that is, 144 hours 
a year (on a hve-day week, 50-week 
year). 


It is these peak and seasonal periods 
that maximum hour standards are de- 
signed to guard In order that the peak 
periods may absorb workmen and cut 
down unemployment. Maximum hours 
which hold good only in slack periods are 
of little use in accomplishing the second 
main objective of the National Imlus- 
trial Recovery Act, namely to cut down 
unemployment 

Another signiftcant fact In connection 
with the requested maximum of 40 hours 
is revealed by the decision of the so- 
called Neagle Committee of the National 
Electrical Manufacturers Association. 
This committee, headed by Francis E, 
Neagle, general counsel, made a report 
to its membership in May, 1933, suggest- 
ing 30 hours a week as the *^normal 
average in any six months* period,** (See 
Exhibit A.) 

The function of the controlled weekly 
hour schedule It to reabsorb unemployed 
workmen. The depression has b^n 
nothing short of devastating in its ef- 
fects Upon employment in the electrical 
manufacturing industry, The fail In 
average employment ligures has been 
almost 100 per cent* The inevitable 
logic of cold statistics leads to a con- 
clusion so unusual that we hesitate to 
urge it, namely, lhat an 11 -hour week is 
needed in order to roah^orb the displacoit 
w'orkera in this powerful and profitable 
industry* 

EliiurM Pi^r 

Aversgi* pmplivyi(ii*nt in electrlcfll 
msttufnrturing ItiduBtry 
(Electrical macldnery, apparatus and 
•uppUes) 


Wage Earners^ 

1929 3ta,7S2 

1931 iso,ioe« 

1933 faverage far ftrst lix 

months) 113,687 

Sources: 1929 and 1931, tl, S, Bureau of th« 
Census.^ 

1933 computed from percentagaB 
obtained from the U, S. Depart- 


ment of Labor. 

Loss in employment since 1920 328,722 

— 110,6«7 

Unemployed . 212,136 


•This 5gure has been amended because 
radio workers hove been removed from this 
category by the Bureau of the Cennua, The 
general conclusions are not impaired by thli 
revision, 

According to the Monthly Labor Re- 
view, June, 1933, page 1429, the averiiKe 
number of hours worked per week by the 
electrical manufacturing industry In 
March, 1933, was 28,0 hours and in 
April, 30.9. Assuming that tho Indus- 
try IS operating on the 30 hour week in 
1933, we have an average of 116,587 x 
30, or 3,497,610 man-hours per w-eek on 
the present scale of production. 

Let us assume that there rs to be a 
significant increase of production, and 
at the same time all of the displaced 
workers are to be reabsorbed. How 
many hours must the workweek have if 
production increases (a) 25 per cent; 
(b) 35 per cent; (c) 50 per cent! 

Mno hour* 
per weak 

Average number of man hmirji — 


1933 3,497,610 

1933 -f 25 per cent .. 4372,013 


iriiiKlniied on iiBx*' 349) 
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Company Unions Blossom Over Night 


T here U a new industry in Ameri- 
ran induntrlal life. It is the indus- 
try of creating company unions 
overnight. This industry has been un- 
usually prosperouB and active during the 
past two months. Plants that have slept 
for over a decade without any employee 
relations whatsoever are now being 
treated to efforts of anti -union employ- 
ers to keep the letter of the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act without sacrificing 
their anti-union prejudices. The method 
is simple, and commonplace. Some morn- 
ing in July or August the workers going 
to their accuatom^ posts of service are 
treated to printed announcements on 
bulletin boards in plant halls. These 
announcements have been prepared by 
advice of counsel and purport to keep all 
the provisions of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act, Tlicy are filled with cer- 
tain high-sounding righteousness on the 
part of management with large meaning- 
less words about equal representation of 
employees and management, about invi- 
tations to employees to elect repreaenta- 
tivea, about elections, secret ballots, and 
such matters. 

But when one reads the announce- 
ments with any discrimination and un- 
derstanding one sees rigid control on the 
part of the head office and the question 
at once arises — Is there not wholesale 
violation of the labor sections of the 
Recovery Act in these company-engi- 
neered systems of representation and 
election! Restrictions are placed upon 
membership in any employee council 
such as having a regular and exclusive 
service in the company, thus barring 
representatives of the workers' own 
choosing and the rigid supplying of bal- 
lots, place, nf election, date of election 
and all such mat- 
ters by the company 
itself. 

What !■ Coercion? 

The dictionary 
defines coercion as 
**moml or physical 
compulsion," There 
is real reason to be- 
lieve that the mere 
posting of these no- 
tices of election by 
company manage- 
ments with the 
terms set down for 
membership and for 
eligibility for elec- 
tion forms moral 
com pulsion. 

Behind this story 
of establishment of 
company unions lies 
a larger and more 
terrible manifesta- 
tion of Industrial 
tyranny and dicta- 
torship in many of 
the principal plants 
of American indus- 
try. For a period 


Anti-union industries seek to 
keep the letter of the new Recov- 
ery Act by driving their em- 
ployees into company organiza- 
tions, What is coercion? 


of 40 or 50 days following the en- 
actment of the National Industrial 
Kecovery Act, real sabotage of the gov- 
ernment plans had been carried on by 
certain business leaders. As late as 
July 12 only one code had been passed 
upon by the National Recovery Adminis- 
tration. Business was tardy and chary 
about presenting codes. The story ia 
prevalent in Washington that in several 
instanceB big business was consciously 
refusing to co-operate "on advice of 
counsel," thus playing the old Army 
game of Lryiiig to defeat the law through 
legal technicalities and court influence. 

This has been the policy of big busi- 
ness for 30 years. In one instance a 
group of manufacturers meeting In Illi- 
nois were secretly warned by the admin- 
istrator of the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act, with what amounted to an 
ultimatum threatening force. It is an 
open secret in Washington that the 
President of the United States, the ad- 
ministrator of the Act, the President's 
cabinet, and other principals, have been 
greatly worried over the outcome, per- 
plexed as to how business could be forced 
into line without an open break or the 
open manifestation of real force, 

Donald Richberg, general counsel of 
the National Recovery Administration, 


spoke in New York City about the mid- 
dle of July with a speech that was looked 
upon as tantamount to rattling the 
saber. The fighting qualities of this law- 
yer are well-known, and hia devotion to 
the public good above auspicion. His 
speech was a warning to high-priced, 
high-powered lawyers of corporaitona 
that they are wasting their time look- 
ing for technical loopholes to the law. 
He said: 

Court* No Recount 

"If my brethren of the bar will road 
again certain opinions of the Supreme 
Court, they will find there written down 
the supreme law of government, as of 
the individual, is the law of self-preser- 
vation, A government sworn to protect 
and to defend the Constituiton cannot 
permit that Constitution to be used as 
a shield for the enemies of constitu- 
tional government The constitutional 
right of individual liberty cannot be 
made a shield of anarchy. The constitu- 
tional right of private property cannot 
he made a shield of tyranny and 
oppression. 

'Tn the fourth year of the worst de- 
pression of our history wo came upon a 
day when every bank had to close its 
doors, when more than 12,000,000 work- 
ers were seeking in vain to cam a live- 
lihood, when federal, state and private 
agencies were being forced to borrow 
hundreds of millions of dollars to keep 
one-third of our population from starva- 
tion, We came upon a day when not 
only the continuance of our aodal-eco- 
nomie system, but the very oxistence of 
our government depended upon united 
and immediate action to stem the forces 
of the depresaion before the onniahing 
hour of economic 
collapse and politi- 
cal chaos should ar- 
rive, The American 
people might well 
go down upon their 
knees and thank 
God that in that 
dreadful day there 
came into power the 
man who alone 
could save them 
the Man of Action. 

"Gan it he thought 
that our bitter les- 
son has been so 
soon forgotten? 
Can it be thought 
that in a brief pause 
in the storm, when 
the nun is breaking 
through the heavy 
eloiids and tha wind 
is dying down, the 
American people 
are foolish enough 
to trust themselves 
once more to the 
guidance of men 
who have no plan, 
on p. SiS) 
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EMPLOYE REPRESENTATION PLAN 

OF 

THE TEXAS COMPANY 
PORT ARTHUR WORKS 

ELECTION NOTICE 


TO ALL EMPLOYES: 

To thf eod chat the Employes and the Management shall 
have equal repiesentatton in the consideration of all questions 
of policy relating to working conditions, health, safety, hours 
of labor, wages, recreation, education, and other similar mat- 
ters of mutual interest, the Management has decided to ex- 
tend to the employes the right of equal representation in the 
consideration of all such problems. 

The employes are invited by the Management to elect 
ten Representatives to meet with Representatives of the 
Management to formulate an Employe Representation Plan, 
under which there shall be organized at this plant a Council 
composed of Representatives of the employes chosen by the 
employes, and an equal number of Representatives appointed 
by the Management. 

The Representatives so elected shall be the Employe Rep- 
resentatives on the Council for the period of approximately 
one year. 

An election will be held on the dare specified below to 
enable employes to nominate from their own number, by 
secret ballot, men in whom they have confidence who shall 
represent them in dealing with officers and other representa- 
tives of the Management in all matters of mutual interest. 

Representation shall be on the basis of one (1) Repre* 
sentative to approximately every 250 employes, with al least 
one f 1 ) Representative for each recognized election district 
as shown in the table in the right hand column of thU notice. 

Any employe of this Plant (excepting those identified with 
the Management) who on the voting date is at least of the 
age of 21 years, who is an American citizen or who has se- 
cured bis first papers for naturalization, and who has been in 
the active, exclusive and continuous employ of the Company 
for a period of at least twelve (12) months, shall be eligible 
to serve as a Representative of the Employes upon election. 

Each employe shall have the privilege of nominating twice 
the number of Representatives to which his District is en- 
titled. The two employes receiving the highest number of 
nomination votes shall be declared to be the duly nominated 
candidates for election as Representatives. 

A second secret ballot shall be taken within four days for 
the purpose of electing from such nominees an Employe 
Representative for that District. The nominee receiving the 
highest number of votes in each Voting District shall be de- 
clared to be the duly elected Representattve. In any Voting 
District entitled to two Representatives, the two nominees re- 
ceiving the highest number of votes shall be declared to be 
the duty elected Representatives. 


VOTING Number of 

DISTRICT : Represenia lives 

1 Vfftkil Stillf. EKpcrinitiilal Dcpiccmm. Still Ckftnrri I 

2 W. S. Crude SiiIIe. Ldmiiiiii Seilli, Welding ind CDitEng, 

Koiiii. iDinUtoif, Pgmpt (Snilrr) I 

I Edtltinii PIiAt. Ed ruing Oil Agittiart, Contionoai Aft- 
utQfi, Lube Aiif«tcrt. Ptioipe (Wllkiat), Drjitiiig* 

PUflt. Acid PJiat. Piifl Depirtmini 1 

4 Laboreitoriti. EmploymtAt i«d Serrke. Guirdt isd 

Gates, Shipping Department Ofict I 

5 Yard DepartmenC. Geueril Ofict, Coat Department. 

Stock Depart meat, Caihier OJEcc. Time Dcpartinent. 
Operating Department. Special. Miacrlliaeaiiii Office I 

6 Has inters. Coke Cruafaer, Filling Sfatkn, Compounding 

and Conperagi, Grcati Plant. Vacnnio Stille 1 

7 Recovriy Yard, Paintrrr. Badger Pipe Scilla. N. S. Strip- 

per, N. S. Crude Stillt, Rimn StiLia. S>. 5. Cmdt Stills, 

N. S. Lube Siilli. Wirebonie. PiJttr Plant. Blecirlcal 
Department 1 

9 Gtragt. Blackaniiilu. Tinners, Maebiue Sbop, Structural 

Steel, Boiler Sbop 1 

9 Hpf Department. Woodvorkiog Depirtaunc, Cold 

Treating Plant, Faraffini Plant 1 

1(1 Tank Oeaneri, Car Shop, Terminal, DLrpaccbtri. Na- 

thsaal Station 1 

Elec clou for nomi nation of Representatives will be held on 
July 10. All employes of this Plant who are at least 21 years 
of age and who are in the active, regular and exclusive serv- 
ice of the Company shall be eligible to vote for Employe 
Representatives, excepting employef identified with the Man* 
agement. such as executive ofiiccrs, their assistants, the man* 
agers, assistant managers, assistant to managers, superintend- 
ents. a^istant superintendents, supervisoes, foremen, and 
their assistants and secretaries. 

Each active regular employe so qualified will receive a 
ballot upon which he will vote for as many nomineet as his 
district or group IS entitled to as Indicated above. This ballot 
shall be deposited in a ballot-box and counted in some cen- 
tral place in the presence of some employe eligible to vote and 
selected, where possible, by the voters. 

All eligible employes are invited to vote in this election 
in order that Representarives may be elected as a result 
of a full and free choice on the part of the employes. 

W. S. S. RODGERS, President 
F. T. MANLEY. Vice President 

F, P. DODGE, General Superintendent, 

Issued: July 5th. 1931, 
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Economist Urges National Labor Policy 


T he government is playing an in’* 
creased part in American life. 
Though the National Industrial He- 
covery Ant Is viewed as an emergency 
measure designed to last for only a 
period of two years, nevertheless it is 
regarded as a certainty that control of 
business and of the economic system 
will not cease at the end of that time. 

A new’ cm faces American industry 
and American labor, an era demanding 
an adjustment of economic institutions 
if) new strategy and new objectives- 
Just at this time appears a 500 page 
book on the '^American Federation of 
Lahor^' by Doctor Lewis L. Lor win of 
the Brookings Institution, Washington, 
D. C. ($2.75). This book pleads for a 
new eoneeption of labor in national 
life. It suggests that the government 
has been remiss in the past on labor 
poiicies and it contends that the AmerL 
can Federation of Labor can he more 
aggressive in sbajang such a national 
labor policy. 

Author Know* All Movement! 

The author of Ihe hook fs familiar at 
first hand with the labor movements of 
England, France, Germany, Italy* Rus- 
sia and Japan. He is eonnected with u 
research institution that has intimate 
hut unofllcja] relationship with the U. S, 
Government. It has supplied much of 
the research material which has formed 
the background of not only the National 
Industrial Eoeovery Act, but the new 
farm, bank, railroad and other kgisla- 
tion. The book Is informed with a sym- 
pathy for and an understanding of the 
American Federation of Labor, It 
forms, perhaps, the most exhaustive 
study of a labor institution ever made 
by an American or foreign scholar. It 
traces the union movement from Its be- 
ginning in the middle of the last cen- 
tury through the early forms of organi- 
zation to the establishment, growth and 
expansion of the American Federation 
nf Labor, Its significance resides in its 
consideration of the Federation as the 
outstanding and somLofbeiai labor group 
of the greategt induatrial country of the 
world. The author calls the American 
Federation of Labor **the most signifi- 
cant organized elTort of the American 
wage earners to supply an answer to the 
question of the worker’s place in the 
national economy/’ This is a new view 
of the labor movement hitherto regarded 
largely as the stepchild of American 
business and politics. He carefully out- 
lines what a national labor policy means 
and of what a national labor aaaociation 
consists. He contends that n natiotial 
labor body must have solidarity of feel- 
ing with a recognition of common pur- 
poses not only on the part of the work- 
ers ns workers gathered together in a 
large federation but as citizens of a na- 
tion having a common national purpose. 
Hitherto he finds that these large na- 
tional purposes have been reduced to 


New era in which government 
plays larger part in business- De- 
mands fresh formulation of labor 
policies both by American Fed- 
eration and the U, S, Government. 


four major items: namely, to aid each 
other in organizing and in strikeB; to 
promote trade union ideas and educa- 
tional campaigns; to obtain favorable 
labor laws; and to act together in mat- 
ters of general economic and social 
policy. 

Scet Way Opening 

The author of the new book believes 
that a way has been opened toward a new 
national labor policy by policies set up 
by such powerful union groups as the 
United Mine Workers, the railroad 


unions, the International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers and others. The 
United Mine Workers have been forced 
to advocate industrial stabilization with 
governmental aid, and the railroad 
unions have extended union organization 
under government protection. This au- 
thor believes that the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
would not resent some kind of legisla- 
tion of public utilities that would ad- 
vance unionism in this hitherto closed 
field. He believes that all unions will 
come into a vision of the power of gov* 
ernment in their atfairs and that this 
has boon greatly strengthened in lire 
lust few months by the passage of the 
Nniional Industrial Recovery Act with 
its labor sections and with the making 
of codes during the summer. He be- 
lieves that to meet the new era the 
American Federation of 'Labor will have 
to make adjustments. He finds that the 
(CojitlDtiPd on pugp 352) 


AFTER INDUSTRIAL RECOVERY— WHAT? 

By Rev. R. A, McHowan 

ABsistant Director, Nationiil CatboUc Welfnro Council, Department of Soclnl Action 

The new IndaBtrlat Recovery Act Se a one tind two-year bill in lln induijtriiil 
control provislonB, It !i a "war” measure. But it provides for certain things 
that are so necessary, and it aturts organized action under government help aa 
forthrightly that it js hard to «eo the United Statei abandoning it entirely. 

It organize;^ each Induitry tn set up a code of moderately fair competition 
nnd to eonirol total production* It helps labor to organize and it provides for 
n code of minimum wagei ami maximum hours. Some sort of machinery within 
industry, itBclf, undor government Buperviaion, to do both jobs ia nil to the good, 
Soma sort of organization will continue for Imtli purposes* 

But what may bo a help in an emergency may be poison when the vvorot of 
the emergency is over. 

If this act works nnd if nnmetbing like It becomes permanent, it does three 
wrong things to the American people. U orgnniKes employers alone in each line 
of production to control the production. They will, in fact, nnd despite the law. 
act UP a monopoly. Under prevailing motives they will be a monopoly trying to 
get as much profits ns poselhle. To do that they will charge all the traffic will 
bear and will cut production to suit profits. 

It grants labor the right only of collective bargaining in indu»try. This 
means organized employe r» meeting orgnnized Inbor only to argue and perhapj* 
fight over wages, hours nnd working canditlons They are an inferior cluas under 
the art. 

f*nbor will then have three nUernntives. One Is to fight on for better wages 
and hours ns a wage ami propcrtyless class. That means either continuous 
struggle or continuous suppression. 

Another is to hecome no angry and hopelcsi ns to say that ownership ts itseif 
wrong. That menni a growth of communism. 

A third is to demand a share In the responsibiUty of the trade association 
that fixes production nnd prices nnd to rise out of the class of wage-workers Into 
sharers in profits nnd in ownership. And that means partnership. Under the 
act, labor might take either of the first two roads and in either caec they would 
be wrong and the country would he far wor»e olT. 

A third thing, that It does wrong, it does not thus make labor partner in 
control now. For with only employers in rnntml of production and nf prices, 
and with labor only bargain in g over wiigea and hours, the government has let 
itself in for something. It will have to do more and more to correct both sets 
of evila — employers' profiteering and either the dasa struggle or the submission 
of labor to injuaticc. 

Yet the step itfwardH uv<iidiug all three wrongn tun still be taken. It is to 
bring the representn lives nf every organized element of the emplnyeeB (and all 
ought to he organized) into the cnuncl! of their Industry end to Interorganize 
all the councils. Then industry has n chance to function for the common good, 
labor has a chance to riao out of n subject ami fighting class, and the government 
will not have so much to do. 

iCjiliyrJiflil. IS33. K C W C, ) 
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Labor Department Gives Aggressive Aid 


T he S* Departinent of Comtnerce 
has a trade association section which 
has given aid and comfort to trade 
associations throughont the country. It 
has stimulated actively trade assoc latton 
establishment. The U. S. Department 
of Agriculture has taken a progresalve 
II nd dynamic attitude toward the forma* 
tion of farm co-operatives, and in some 
instances it has actually organized farm 
€ 0 *operEtives. 

In contrast, the U. S. Department of 
Labor has never undertaken to aid or- 
ganization of labor unions. The rea- 
sons for this course are apparent. This 
whole policy is to be scrapped under the 
leadership of Secretary Frances Perkins 
and the new policy of actively and ag- 
gressively stimulating union organization 
has been announced with the naming of 
Dr. Isador Lubin the new Commissioner 
of Labor Statistics to succeed Ethelbert 
Stewart. It is believed that the com- 
missioner’s office under Dr, Lubin is to 
be the pivot of this new policy. Re- 
search is viewed as of vast importance 
in the fight of labor for organization and 
the fight of organized labor groups for 
a place in the sun. Dr. Lubin has also 
been chosen chairman of the labor ad- 
visory group of the Public Works Sec- 
tion of the National Recovery Adminis- 
tration. The importance of this group 
to organized labor is at once apparent. 
Conferences of this group have been 
held during the past month in Wash- 
ington. and the group has taken an 
active part in shaping the labor policies 
that are to be followed by the public 
works administrator. 

Dr. Lubin has actively advocated that 
all skilled workers be hired through the 
business managers of the building trades 
unions. 

Hu Had Vait Eaperienca 

Another important work that will fall 
under the new commissioner will be the 
making of new cost of living standards 
and surveys, and the setting up of new 
cost of living figures. As has been 
stated before in these columns the cost 
of living figures and standards, as pro- 
mulgated by the Department of Labor, 
are greatly out of date and not in accord 
with the needs of a family of 1933. Dr. 
Lubin has had a great deal of practical 
experience in shaping legistation. He 
has been an active aid of Senator Rob- 
ert M. La Follette, Senator James Cou- 
zens, and Senator Robert Wagner, He 
has been a strong advocate of public 
works as a way out of depression!!- He 
aided Senator Wagner in shaping the 
public works billa and worked with Sen- 
ator La Follette in this same field. He 
made a study of technological unem- 
ployment for Senator Couzens. Dr, 
Lubin is given n place in the front rank 
of tabor economists. He went to Eng- 
land several years ago to make a study 
of the coal industry and its effect upon 
British labor, This journey material- 


Appointment of Commissioner 
of Labor Statistics gives occasion 
for announcement of new policy 
of placing Department ardently 
behind organized labor. Policy 
similar to that of U„ S, Depart- 
ments of Commerce and Agricul- 
ture. Dr, Isador Lubin named. 


ized in a book entitled ^*The British Coal 
Dilemma.'’ Before that he wrote a book 
on the American coal industry — ^“Miners' 
Wages and the Cost of Coal.*' His 



DU, ISADOR LUBIX 

Newly ippnlnt^d U, S, Ccimmlislnnrr of 
Lshor StntHtlcs, sad ebalrman cf Lslior 
Advl3ifi>ry Committee on Pulillc Workt, 

latest volume is the “Absorption of the 
Unemployed by American Industry,” 
Dr, Lubin has been a member of the 
staff of the Institute of Economics, 
Brookings Institution, Washington, He 
has had a career as teacher at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri and the University 
of Michigan. He Is a graduate of Clark 
University and was horn in Worcester, 
Mass, 

Rcioltittom Adopted at the Meeting of 
the Labor Adviiory Board of the 
Federal Emergency Adminiitra- 
iion of Fubtic Worki, July 
II, 1933- 

Your committee respectfully submits 
the following declarations as the easen- 
tia! policy to be followed in the award- 
ing of building contracts under the au- 
thority of the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act. 

I. In carrying out the public works 
program the employment of labor, both 
skilled and unskilled, shall be only 


through recognized trade union locals^ 
it being fully understood that the em- 
ployment of labor shall be In accord 
with Section 206, Clause 4, of the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act. Should 
such agencies be unable to furnish the 
required workers within 48 hours of 
the time a request is filed the contractor 
shall then secure such employees 
through an employment agency desig- 
nated by the United States Employment 
Service. 

II, In awarding coniTacta under the 
authority of the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act the policies enunciated by 
PreBident Roosevelt shall be carried out 
funy, “Destructive wage or price cut- 
ting” contractors shall not be recog- 
nized or permitted to perform author- 
ized work. It appears that during the 
past four years the ability of an indi- 
vidual or firm to furnish a bond has been 
accepted in itself as evidence that such 
person or firm was “responsible.” The 
relatively large amount of federal con- 
struction which was finally completed 
by or through bonding companies during 
the past four years is sufficient proof 
that other standards should be used in 
detennining what consUtutes a "respon- 
sible” contractor. Among such stand- 
ards should be (a) the maintenance of 
a permanent place of business; (b) 
adequate plant equipment to fulfill a 
given contract; (c) a suitable financial 
status to meet pay roll requirements and 
compensation requirements for Injured 
workmen; and (d) such technical expe- 
rience as may be accepted by the proper 
governmental agencies as establishing 
competency. (See appendix more fully 
explaining the intent of this clause.) 

III, Every contract awarded under 
the authority of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act shall contain a provision 
requiring the employer to (urnUh com- 
pensation insurance for injured work- 
men and to furnish proof of such to the 
contracting officer. 

IV, Every contract awarded under the 
authority of the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act shall contain provisions re- 
quiring the employer to install all work 
in accord with contract specifications and 
existing code requirements promulgated 
by public agencies — municipal, state and 
federal — and in safe and workmanlike 
manner, 

JOHN COEFIELB, 

President, United Associa- 
tion of Journeymen Plum- 
bers and Steamfitters of the 
United States and Canada. 

RICHARD J. GRAY, 
Treasurer, Bricklayers', Ma- 
sons’ and Plasterers' Inter- 
national Union of America. 

GEORGE H. LAKEY, 

First Vice President, United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners of America. 
MICHAEL j. McDonough, 
President, Building Trades 

(Ccinrlnef<d on S52) 
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Electric Eye Beams on Chicago Electricians 


By ALBERT R. TOPPS. E U, No. 134 


T he ofBcers of Local Union No. 134, 
Chicagro, sponsored an unusual edu- 
cational feature at a recent meet- 
ing-. Since the ^'vacuum tube'' and 
"photo electric tube” are playing such 
an important part in our induatryt the 
"electric eye” was demonstrated. There 
was a record attendance at the meeting, 
and the large number of inemberB indi- 
cated by their presence, the absorbing 
interest of the trade unionist to keep 
pace with the ever expanding horizon of 
human knowledge, particularly as evi- 
denced in our industry, where the im- 
possible of today, becomes the common- 
place of tomorrow. 

This absorbing program was procured 
through the diligent efTorts of Brother 
Michael J. Boyle. The arrangement 
committee of which Brother Ed. Marin- 
ier was chairman, co-operated in every 
respect to make the presentation a suc- 
cess. After the regular order of busi- 
ness, President Charles M. Paulsen 
turned the gavel over to Brother Thom aa 
J. Murray, who introduced Messrs. J. M. 
Zimmerman and E. H. Maxwell, elec- 
trical engineers of the Westinghouse 
Electric Company, 

The "electric eye” program was a series 
of demon strut id ns, showing the d eve lop - 
ments and the spectacular achievements 
of the "vacuum tube.” Various equip- 
ment weighing about 1,000 pounds W'as 
shipped froni Pittsburgh, through the 
courtesy of the Weatinghouao Electric 
Company. Mr. Maxwell demonstrated 


Demofistration of Westing- 
house’s robot, showing system of 
interlocking switches, has humor- 
ous as well as scientilic side. 


and spoke on the "Photo-electric and 
Glow Discharge Devices and Their 
Applications to Industry." 

Does Vai-ioui Chore* 

The entire platform was used for the 
setting up of various equipment In- 
cluded among the utilities to which Mr, 
Maxwell's automatic servanU were 
assigned, were the detection and instan- 
ianeous extinguishing of a hre, the 
counting of people, the automatic sort- 
ing of materials according to color, 
and guarding against exptosions in gas 
furnaces. 

A lighted match was thrown into a 
tank of gasoline and kerosene on the 
lecture platform. The first cloud of 
smoke from the tank instantly operated 
the ho to -electric smoke detector,” 
which in turn automatically released 
enrbon dioxide from a cylinder and ex- 
tinguished the fire before the audience 
could realize w'hat had happened. 

Persons coming into the lecture hall 
were counted automatically as they 
crossed a beam of light extended across 


the entrance. There was no need to 
"press the button” or to use actual 
physical contact, for a photo-electric cell 
set into operation an electrical counter 
every time the ray of light was inter- 
rupted. Mr. Maxwell pointed out how 
apparatus of this type may be used for 
toll bridges, vehicular tunnels, or turn- 
stiles, and for the counting of items in 
mass production, or detecting paper 
breaks in mills where machinery must be 
stopped instantly to prevent accidents. 

Mr. Maxwell brought out that the 
advent of radio, talking movies, and 
television had been an enormous atimu- 
fiiB to an intensive study of vacuum 
tube devices, resulting in the invention 
of new tubes and improvements of 
others. The Westinghouse Company 
soon realized that these devices must 
have many other uses and therefore 
have put much research and engineering 
talent on devising new means of apply- 
ing them. These studies resulted in 
opening up new fields for their use in 
industry during the past two years. 
Where arduous tasks of sorting have 
heretofore been dependent upon the 
easily wearied human eye, a mechanical 
process may now be substituted. More 
aceurato than the human eye, the photo- 
electric cell responds equally well, day 
or night, in hot or cold weather* 

The use of this photo-electric cell was 
also demonstrated* A spot of light was 
made to fall on the surface under exam- 
ination and refiected from the surface 



Dr. r. Tboma*. resparcli vnfflniH>r of tbe WoBtln^tiomic Kleclrlc Com [mar, lurjiit on Lliftilfi, atiirta ittotiB a fnti. ini4 doe* olW ^tiirprliiliig 
trlrlcB ljr merely epenklng Into Ihe traiiiimltter of hi* photomnllc telrnhore. Tlie Bound of hli vqlco operatet a serlea of rpLaya, 

vliuliera Biid iradget*, hI the loft, immiPtlne a light bimm to itrlko tbo n^tlM-BOiieUivp I olio nt tlio rlitlit. Tbl* raum^ii curr^Jit to fm^i 
throui^h Lite lubu liud upttjmiu utlmr which iu turo cofUrot fJin motora BOd olbvr etreulU. 
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to tho photo-electric apparattiB, Small 
packaires of supposedly uniform charac- 
ter were automatically moved past this 
spot of light. If one of them was with- 
out a label or was otherwise defective, 
it was automatically thrown out. 

Another interesting demonstration 
showed how domestic oil and gas fur* 
nacea can now be protected against 
explosions. Heretofore the flow of gas 
or oil could not be stopped quickly 
enough when« for any reason, the flame 
was exiingutshed. The so-called grid 
glow tube acts instantly and with abso- 
lute dependability in such cases. 

The grid glow tube, is also applicable 
as protection against theft, since it will 
act instantly when anyone approaches it 
Thus there may be installed inside a safe 
a device which will ring an alarm or trap 
an intruder. The approach of a hand is 
enough to affect this sensitive piece of 
apparatus which through relays will 
operate any kind of alarm connected to 
It* Window nr counter displays of many 
sorts may be set in motion by a passerby 
without actual contact. 


Cyna Clop«. for ihort, him rUht to the title of "ExtlrM!uli?hBr. Estre- 

ordlnerr”. WUh hi* one (treat elecirlc eye* Cy aeri a Are and insuiuly ahoota a aiream 
of carhon dltialdr uul nf hla Hfiar uuenrMiJg tlw Plate before any one could wn batw time 
to call the flrp department. Cy it a recent deTelopmeet and t»elon^ body and aoul. If any* 
Co that rroup of acientlOe celebrltlea who owe thrlr refj eilaienee to the Weatluffhoitaa 
Electric Ciimpatiy. Mr. B. 11. MaiwelJ checks »*Cy’a'’ ofBcloncy* 


Predict* Great Future 

Concluding his talk, Mr, Maxwell 
pointed out that the application of these 
sensitive devices for automatic control 
is still in its infancy. Remarkable things 
have been achieved in the last few years, 
but the future holds many more. Many 
processes and methods now used in 
faetories* mines, and mills will be revo- 
lutionised, and human beings will be 
released from arduous tasks that should 
rightfully be performed by robots in this 
age of mechanization. 

The ‘^Federation News/* Chicago, de- 
Bcrihes the event thus: 

A Century of Progress as presented 
by Chicago to a vitally interested world 
on Saturday, May 27 — ^3^1 is not the 
only place in this city where science Is 


privileged to display the marvels that 
human ingenuity has developed In the 
laboratory of scienttfle endeavor in 
which nebulous theories and dreams, 
through the alchemy of consistent, insist- 
ent and persbtent labor, are transformed 
into astounding realities that baffle the 
powers of adequate description. 

At the Century of Progress exposition 
the press advises the reading public that 
education pops out from every booth, 
however uninspiring as to size or ap- 
pearance. Here is assembled a galaxy 


of brain staggering inventions that 
indicate the limitless range of human 
ability* As one press scribe so ably puts 
it, here we see an illustration of how 
the radio works, in cathode-ray tubes 
of sea green tint; there we hear music 
in the air, coming out of tall boxes on 
poles; the ascilloscope, where speech 
and music are seen as well as heard; 
inverted speech, illusions of voices 
whispering in your ears. This world of 
science is a ghost world, where reality 
is invisible, but true. 

Something of a similar nature, though 
of course on a minor scale of mag- 
nificence, was a feature of Chicago's 
organized electricians' regular assem- 
blage where the progressive ofiicors of 
Electrical Workers Union Local No. 134 
sponsored a feast of reason and a flow 
of soul, in the presentation, by an 
eminent electrical engineer, of "The 
Electric Eye" at the union‘s headquar- 
ters known as the "Union Park Audi- 
torium," located at 49 North Ogden 
Ave., which began promptly at 8 p* m. 
and made the meeting of Thursday, 
June 1, 1933, a red letter event that 
will live long in the memory of all 
present on that auspicious occasion. 

The electric eye program was a series 
of demonstrations, showing the ipcc- 
taculnr achievements of the vacuum 
tube which is one of the latest develop- 
ments in the electrical industry, Vaii- 
oua equipment weighing about one ton, 
was shipped from Pittsburgh, through 
the courtesy of the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Company, Dr. B* H* Maxwell, 
cloctrical engineer, of the Pittsburgh 
branch office, demonstrated the develop- 
ments of the "electric eye." 

J, M, Zimmerman, well known main- 
tenance engineer of the Westinghouse, 
(Conllnued on paae 34S) 


Till* plcLure JshowH Mr. U. It. Mu^wbUi electrical eUKlnecr of tlio WcHllnulirtuae EJcclrlc 
Company. Tkiiit I* part »f the oiiLilnmcnt iiaed In cotinvctlDn witli ilic *'H]ecLHc Eye" 
domoDfltniLlqn *| Local Union No. 134. 
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Hartford’s New Church Electrically Serviced 

By JOSEPH K ROSETTA. Harijord 


F itting climax to a long Boriea of 
Rartfonl’a frrcfltpat eli'ct.riral wiring 
jobs is reachotl with tho completion 
of St Justin's Roman Catholic Church — 
John j, McMahon, architect; Paul D. 
Remis, consulting engineer; Reverend 
Francis P. Nolan, pastor; Rosetta Elec* 
trie C^unpany, electrical contractora. 

The wiring inatallation consists of ap- 
proximately ID, 000 feet of riiarid steel 
conduit, from one-half inch to three inch 
size, and about 40,000 feet of rubber cov- 
ered wires, sizes from No, 1C to No. 4/0, 
There are installed two 40 circuit 
panel boards of the latest type, equipped 
with remote control switches, one for the 
church proper and one for the sanctuary 
lighting. By this flexible wiring system, 
the lighting may bo controlled from vnri- 
ous points. There are over IDO lighting 
outlets for a total of 17,500 watLs and 
10,000 watts for motor power making a 
total of 27,500 watts, equivalent to over 
36 horsepower. The source of supply is 
underground, entering the building at 
the switchboard room, at which point are 
installed disconnect switches for both 
light and power, main diRtrihntion pan- 
els and current transformers for meter- 
ing. There are 66 local switches and 48 
plug receptacles for light and power. 
There is a private telephone system with 
main call in sacristy to call the organ 
console, west vestibule and west gallery. 
This system is the return call telephone. 
The public address system consists of 
two microphones, four reproducers and 
switchboard. One microphone is built in 
the lectern for the preacher and one is a 
portable microphone for the choir gal- 
lery. The microphones are of the same 
type used in radio broadcasting work. 
The sanctuary lighting is of th« con- 
cealed type, reflectors including the side 
altars and shrine. The four main altar 
reflectors are 26 feet each. 

Another feature Is llie bell, con- 

nected to two push buttons, one in the 
priest sacristy and one in the sanctuary. 
When mass is about to start the bell is 
sounded from the sacristy. The congre- 
gation then arises. When mass is com- 
pleted, the bell is sounded from the sanc- 
tuary. At this sound, the congregation 
may leave their scatii. 

There are four electric clocks in the 
new church of special design. 

There are a total of 18 nave lighting 
fixtures located on each column, 20 feet, 
six inches from the floor. At the three 
galleries they are located 26 feet, six 
indies from the floor. These fixtures 
contain three sockets each and weigh 
about lOD pounds each. There are also 
21 fixtures, smaller In proportion. The 
lighting fixtures are also of special 
design. 

The wiring materials used on this 
project w'erG manufactured by the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, telephones by the 
Connecticut Electric Telephone Com- 
pany, panelboax^ds by the Plalnville Elec- 


Local Union No, 35 does novel 
wiring job enhancing beauty of 
church services. Counted a pre* 
mier enterprise. 


trie Company, public address system by 
Western Electric Company, lighting fix- 
tures by Hambusch Decorating Company, 
reflectors by the Erikson Electric 
Company, 

To install the various materials on 
this project required 3,040 hours or 380 
working days of eight hours per day. 
This is based on one man. 

In closing, we wish to thank the archi- 
tect, the consulting engineer, the very 
reverend pastor and all the material con- 
rems for their rn-operation in making 
this a very successful installation. 


Community Boosts Public 
Works 

Wo, the offlclali of Boll wood, Cook County, 
lIUnolB, arc in accord with the program of 
tho Honornblo Franklin D, Rocnjovelt, Prooi- 
dent of tho United States, to use the power 
of the United Staton government to help 
Initiate and promote useful outlets for work. 

In IhpMp extraordinary times we have mil- 
tionn of unemployed people whoso labor is 
forever lost to society. In the midst of 
plenty there is misery and want. Programs 
for promoting outlets for useful work can 
and should be provided. 

In this major program, we, the ofRdah 
of this vifiage, recognise our limited power. 
Suggestions we offer are pertinent to this 
area. They are based on our knowledge and 
study of the needs for this territory. Such 
power WB shall use to promote programs 
that mako for proper functions of govern- 
ment, labor and capital. Government aid 
ihould serve to strengthen and not weaken 
the structure of private industry. 

In this metropolitan area there are four 
major projects that are netther new nor 
(Coiutaned on page 344) 
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The tfaguifleent Kaw St. lustin's Church on Blue HUU Avenue, Hartford. Conn. 
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Union Protests Administration of NIRA 


July 21, 1933. 

Honorabh Franklin D. Roosevelt ^ 
President o/ the United StateSf 
The Il'Aiio Houso^ 

Di>ar Mn President r 

Because the ureat force of your ad- 
ministraUon hiia been its ability to keep 
close to workers and consumers; because 
we aro aware of your entire friendliness 
to labor by your own declarations and 
repeated demonstmtions; because we 
have felt during' the last few weeks that 
your olbce duo to the grreat stress of 
events, tasks ami problems has appeared 
somewhat to Imve lost this contact with 
those you are scekinff to benefit, may we 
be permitted to address you directly in 
the nature of a brief report in refer- 
ence to the administration of the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act 

We shall confine ourselves entirely to 
facta, but we believe merely the brief 
assemblinir of these facts will act as a 
forcible protest, 

1, On or about Juno 27, the Cotton 
Textile industry submitted a code to the 
recovery administration. That code ex- 
cluded from its jurisdiction electrical 
workers and other skilled men. There- 
upon we filed a brief requestingr that 
these skilled workers be included in the 
code inasmuch as they were an integral, 
important and necessary part of the 
productive force; and further requested 
pay commensurate with their skilL 
These requests were heeded, and proper, 
though not adequate, provisions for 
these skllletl men were included in the 
completed and Jipproved code. However, 
Rhortly thoronftcr, an executive order 
superseding this code w'as issued which 
nullified these provisions, and this exec- 
utive order was issued without any con- 
sultation whatsoever with labor. At a 
meeting on another code (electrical 
manufacturing industry) we protested 
this action, and Mr, Hugh Johnson, ad- 
ministrator, puhliciy took full responsi- 
bility for this unusual procedure, nulli- 
fying the supposedly democratic method 
of formulating codes, 

2* The shipbuilding and ship repair 
industry did, on or about July 19, sub- 
mit a code for approval. The electrical 
workers union filed due notice of on ap- 
pearance upon this code. Every prep- 
aration was made by this ofRce to con- 
form to the ruloH laid down by the Re- 
covery Administration governing such 
appearance, and by working far into the 
night our representatives were able to 
prepare proper briefs and papers mak- 
ing such appearance. At GrOO p, m. 
preceding the day for the scheduled 
hearing, wo learned with amazement, 
that the original code had been with- 
drawn, and a substitute entered. 

It is obvious ihat appearance on any 
code, published, is difficult enough, but 
making an appearance upon a code 
never read nor seen places opponents in 
an abject position. 


Secretary Bygniazet sends 
strong letter to President of the 
United States, which receives 
wide publicity. 


Yet the hearing on the substituted 
code w^as held as scheduled, 

3, The conduct of the hearing on the 
code for the electrical manufacturing 
industry held July 19 violated the most 
elementary principles governing public 
hearings. Rules were imposed by the 
deputy administrator which greatly fav- 
ored the employers and handicapped 
labor: 

(a) The factual rule imposed dis- 
allows any discussion of social and labor 
principlca, But employers are not so 
handicapped because the code in itself 
is a group of business and employer 
principles, 

(b) The rule was laid down that labor 
should present its case piece-meal, and 


though this rule was abruptly changed 
much of the damage was done, 

(c) When labor made a point against 
the code it was glided over by the 
deputy administrator and thereafter 
every question asked by the deputy ad- 
ministrator was designed to bring out 
rebuttal answers from employers. A 
study of the testimony will reveal the 
fact that virtually every question asked 
by the deputy administrator was of this 
rebuttal nature, 

(d) Re visions in the code were made 
without consultation of labor repre- 
sentatives, and no changes requested by 
labor, except two very minor ones, were 
made. 

(e) The sections of the code dealing 
with labor, and made mandatory by law 
for every code, received no discussion, 
and lay as so much deadwood, cumber- 
ing up the legal landscape. 

Naturally a law designed to aid labor 
and consumer,^, if administered primar- 
ily, if not entirely, by men out of sym- 
pathy with and with no understanding of 
(ContLiiued an pa^r> 34:2) 


Labor Section of Recovery Act Now Most Notable 
and Controversial 

Sec, 7, (a) Every coda o| fair competition, agrocment, and llconflc approved, 
prevcrlbcd, or issued under this title shall contain tho following conditions: 
U) That employees shall have the right to organise and bargain colloctivcly 
through foprcsoniativcs of Ibcir own choosing, ami shall bo free from the 
intcrTyronco, rcHtmint, or coercion of employers of labor, or their agents. In the 
desigimtlon of such reprosontatives or in self-organization or in other concerted 
fictivlties for tho purpose of collective bargaining or other mutual old nr protec- 
tion; (2) that no employee ami no one seeking employment shall bo required 
as n condition nf employment to join any company union or to refrain from 
joiniriK^ organizing, or assisting a Labor organization of his own chousing; and 
(3) that employers shall comply with the maximum hours of labor, minimum 
rates of pay, and other coniittlons of employment, approved or prescribed by the 
Presidont, 

(b) The Prosldent shnll, so far as practicable, afford every opportunity to 
employers and employees in any trade or industry or subdivision thereof with 
respect to which the conditions referred to in clauses (1) and (2) of suhscclion 
(a) providb to ostnbllsh by mutual agreement, tho standards as to the maximum 
hours of iiihor, minimum rnten of pay, and such other conditions of employment 
na may ho necoBBary in such trade or industry or subdivision thereof to 
elTectuatc the poHcy of this title; and the standard a estnbliahcd in such agree- 
ments, wiien approved by the President, shall have the same effect as a code of 
fair competltioit, approved by the President under suhscctlon (a) of section S, 

(c) Where no such mutual agreement has been approved hy the President 
ho may Invest Ignte the labor pmetices, policies, wages, hours of labor, and 
conditions of employment In such trade or industry or subdivision thereof; and 
upon the basis of such invostigations, and after such hearings as Iho President 
finds adviHablo, he is authorized to prescribe a limited code of fair competition 
fixing such maximum hours of labor, minimum rates of pay, and otbar conditions 
of employment in the trade or industry or subdivision thereof investigated as 
he finds to he necessary to effectuate the policy of this title, which ahnll have 
the same elToct as a code of fair competition approved by the PrcBident under 
subsection (a) of section 3. Tho Resident may ditforontiate according to 
experience and skill of the employees a^ected and according to the locality of 
employment; but no attempt shall be made to Introduce any clnsilll cation 
according to the nature of the work involved which might tend to set o 
maximum ns well as a minimum wage. 

(d) As used in, this title, the term ^'person'^ includes any individual, part- 
nership, association, trust, or corporation; and the terms "interstate and foroign 
commerce" and "InteTslate or foreign commerce^* Include, except where other- 
wiso indicated, trade or commorco among the several Btates and with foroign 
nations, or between the Dlatrict of Columbia or any Territory of tho United 
States rmd any States, Territory, or foreign nation, or betwoea any Insular 
poBsoxsions or other places under tho juried Iction of the United States, or 
between any such posHesslon or place and any State or Territory of the United 
States or tho District of ColtimbU or any foreign nationj or within the District 
of Columbia or any Territory or any insular possession or other place under 
the jurisdiction of the United States, 
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An Engineer Analyzes Bare Neutral 


is bare netitral? Briefly 
bare, neutral is removing the in- 
sulation from one side of an aloe* 
trical circuit within buildings and al- 
lowing, encouraging, even arranging 
for, current to tacape from tho electri- 
cal wiring designed to handle it with 
safety to other parts of the building not 
designed to handle electrical current 
either safely or at all — on which it ta 
an invader— claimed by promoters to be 
harmless, but known to the public, our 
members and the courts to be a "dan- 
gerous agency," 

Why is this bare neutral? Briefly the 
bare neutral is proposed with the osten- 
sible purpose of saving the cost of in- 
sulating coverings on one wire of a cir- 
cuit, Practically, it would, if established 
in practice, codes and ordinances, do 
away with the long established legal 
principle that those having a dangerous 
agency in charge must keep it from es- 
caping to the property of others. It 
might even do away with the long estah- 
Hshed rights of owners of non-electrical 
property to have current kept off the 
facilities which they own, or for which 
they are reaponsiblo. Some even claim 
that if gas-piping and plumbing owners, 
installers and inspectors now permit or 
acquiesce in such a practice, they accept 
responsibility for electrical current on 
their installations and may have to es- 
tablish electrical rules to govern the way 
pipes and fittings are connected, how 
the current may or must be received 
and removed from their piping, and so 
forth. 

Some of our members ask who pro- 
poses such a practice and why have cer- 
tain city administrations been overawed, 
or cajoled into allowing this practice, 
while the commercial Interests who dom- 
inate the making of the National Elec- 
trical Code have proceeded to have it 
recognize such a practice* 

This question, too, requires a detailed 
reply, but for tho present a short answer 
must suffice with a promise of more to 
follow. 

Utilttie* See Profit 

We have not stood idly by* The prac- 
tice has been proposed solely by elec- 
trical utilities which have long discussed 
lowering costs of consumer wiring, on 
which they can get no financial return, 
and which they cannot enter in Lhuir 
books for rate making at many times 
their true amounts* Some believe the 
utilities have been motivated partly by 
a desire to divert public attention from 
their own excessive investments, true 
and manipulated, and from their own 
enormous salary lists, — by much diecus- 
sion of the labor and material costa to 
be saved by a bare neutral, meantime 
neglecting to bring frankly to the at- 
tention of gas piping, plumbing men and 
associations what was involved for the 
latter* Some even believe this an ex- 
ample of utility ruthtessness and "gov- 
ernment by financial power," 


What U it? Why IS it? Is it 
an engineering device worth 
any reputable support? Engi- 
neering member discusses pro- 
posed innovation* 


These utilities have acquired large 
voting power on the electrical commit- 
tee which makes the National Electrical 
Code and is supposed to work for safety 
and ethical treatment of Ha problem* 
Meantime this committee and the exec- 
utive committee of the National Fire 
Protection Association have repeatedly 
over the past several years denied the 
request of our Brotherhood that our 


members have even one direct repre- 
sentative on this electrical committee* 
After considerations at which we were 
neither present nor invited they have 
ruled that the committee has a "bal- 
anced" representation and that labor is 
sufficiently represented through a single 
governmental agency, and the Depart- 
ment of Labor* Humorously enough, 
there has been no intimation that the 
utilities (or manufacturers who are 
largely dominaled by the utilities as their 
largest organized customers and moat 
sound financially) could relinquish their 
14 votes on this same electrical com- 
mittee and depend upon a truly govern- 
mental agency for presenting their 
knowledge and protecting their welfare* 
It must be stated that the electrical 

(Conti tilled on panfe S50) 


nu«mitlDtiAl Nnn rhato* 

HBADT 

Thoueantlt of prolerMTe i^Ioves are niiKlont to elMhe tboniiindfl of Idle llnemen'ft hands* 
This pardculitr tmich wmn Issued by the |iiibtlc-aplrlt agency. Los Angetea Bureau of pawer 
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Government Should Bring Job Insurance 


A Challenge to 

hy Abraham Epnleitu Harrimn Synith 
ami Robert Haan, Neta York, jniblhk* 
ern. Contahis 680 pageH^ Price ^ 

R oundly denouncing the failure of 
society to provide adequate eco- 
nomic protection for all of its 
members, Abraham Epstein, in a new 
book “Insecurity: A Challenge to Amer- 
ica/* frankly advocates the prompt 
enactment of federal legislation to inau- 
gurate a national system of social in- 
surance, He decries our paradoxical 
situation in which abject poverty and 
Buffering exist in the very 
niidat of luxuriant plenty. 

Few persons are so conver- 
sant with the problems arising 
from insecurity as Mr. Ep- 
stein. Formerly the director 
of research for the Pennsyl- 
vania Commission on Old Age 
Pensionst organizer and sec- 
retary of the Workers* Edu- 
cation Bureau of Americat 
investigator and author, Mr. 

Epstein has for the past 
six or seven years been the 
executive secretary of the 
American Association for Old 
Age Security, Inc. He has 
met at first hand the sick, the 
jobless and the dependent in 
all walks of life. 

The source of alt our types 
of social hazards, Mr. Epstein 
avows, is inherent in our in- 
dustrial structure. As long as 
the masses continue to be in- 
dividually dependent upon the 
receipt of some sort of a sal- 
ary or wage for their daily 
bread* they will be vulnerable 
to destitution whenever unem- 
ploymentp old age, accident or 
illness cuts off the income. 
Permanent invalidity, blind- 
ness* death, the birth of a 
child or even the maintenance 
of an exceptionally large fam- 
ily all too often renders the 
family resources insufReienL 
Each of these risks the author 
examines separately, analyz- 
ing the available “nostrums 
and antidotes” against them. 

One by one he explodes the 
commonly supposed bulwarks 
of the working man. Insurance policies, 
savings accounts, high wages, company 
itock ownership, company welfare 
plans* industrial pensions, mutual bene- 
fit systems, private philanthropy— all 
are exposed for what they are. 

Welfare Schemei Hit 

Unemployment cure-alls, he claims, 
such as industrial stabilization elTortB* 
reduction of working hours, spreading 
of work, excluding of the old and the 
very young from the labor force, in- 
creased foreign trade, extortionate em- 
ployment exchanges and public works 


National authority reviews 
whole field of unemployment 
insurance, explodes employer 
fallacies, and outlines scheme. 


together have proved to be too meager 
to sustain falling purchasing power or 
prevent breakdowns in family incomes 
during business recessions. 

The care of superannuated workem 


and of the aged in public almshouses and 
benevolent homes, or through public 
outdoor relief, organized charity, church 
funds, teachers* retirement plans* indus- 
trial pensions, trade union pensions, mil- 
itary and civil service pensions and fra- 
ternal society benefits still leaves many 
old and helptosa people either neglected 
or unhappily herded into dehumanized 
institutions after disheartening years of 
strain and worry. 

One of the most oppressive tolls 
exacted from the working classes is our 
annua) sickness bilL In normal times 
ill health constitutes the most potent 


single cause of dependency. When it 
strikes a family bread-winner it is doubly 
serious* Its approach is commonly un- 
heralded. Its incidence is inequitable, 
falling most heavily and most frequently 
upon the poor. Mr. Epstein marshals 
facts and figurea to prove all of these 
points. Modern health provisions and 
preventative measures, he declares, are 
inadequate. Voluntary health insurance 
efforts are a farce. Until a system of 
national health insurance is inaugurated, 
the poor will continue* as with all inse- 
curity risks, to bear the brunt of the 
burden. Such sickness insurance, he 
shows, must include both med- 
ical care and cash benefits. 

Thus demonstrating the fail- 
ures and shortcomings of all 
our methods of coping with 
them* he proceeds down the 
long list of social hazards to 
which the individual is daily 
exposed. Only a broad, com- 
pulsory federal insurance act, 
covering all precarious contin- 
gencies and applicable to all 
of the lower income groups, 
will provide security and alle- 
viate suffering in times of 
trial. 

Federal Leaderihip Neoded 

“Federal aid,** he declarea, 
“is essential to a sound ays- 
tom of social insurance in 
order to preserve adequate 
standards and guarantee sat- 
isfaction and uniform admin- 
istration throughout the coun- 
try, • • * There can he 

no well-being for any society, 
wheihm* it be capitalist or 
communist, without economic 
mass security. Poverty and 
economic backwardness mako 
the complete attainment of 
security difficult in many 
lands. America has the who re - 
withal to establish adequate 
protection. All it needs la 
clear insight and the courage 
to divest itself of outworn 
dogmas.” 

The ad vantages of a com- 
pulsory insurance system over 
our present quack social rem- 
edies and over existing volun- 
tary devices arc salient. It is the only 
method which will cover all who arc 
likely to find themselves in need of aid. 
It involves no agents* fees, no inflated 
salaries, no competitive charges for pro- 
motion and advertising, no losses through 
lapse of policy and no profits. It elimi- 
nates all the entangling restrictions of 
private insurance schemes. It has ex- 
tremely low overhead and administra- 
tive costa because it spreads the risk 
over the entire working population. It 
tends to raise the standard of living by 
assuaging penurious destitution, 
(Continued on priRe 3r»0) 
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Bad Housing as the Source of Crime 


'"Whort It child li amiiffood In court* 
there nra always three delinquents, the 
child, the parent and the cemtnunity. 
And the last Is the worst sinner, for It 
let the slum fip^ow that wrecked home and 
child alike**" — E, K* Coultuk* Tke Chil- 
dren in the Shnd^w. 

*'NevertheleHs, no adequate statistical 
studifis of the ranson of crime which 
properly Isolate housing factors are 
available at this time, Nor does it seem 
probable that housing factors can be suffi- 
ciently isolated from other environmen- 
tal factors, or from conditloni of family 
life, moral training, and the mental and 
emotional make-up of the Individual, to 
make such a study convincing,"^ — J. Ford, 
Improved Housing at a Afsons of Crime 
rremntion^ 

*^Henco there is a conspiracy of con- 
ditions which account for his becoming 
a criminnl — conditions in his own con* 
stitutionul make-up, in his nnrly social 
development, In his lack of training, in 
his poverty and in the surrounding so- 
cial atmosphere, including habits, cus- 
toma, ideals, beliefs, and praclicm. The 
social conditions around him sot tho stage 
on which each of these factors plays its 
part and release in hfs conduct the good 
or the evil in his nature. Thus is the 
criminal made." — J, X*. Gilltn, CHminol- 
ogy and Penology. 

"In Chicago, the child of tho immigrant 
grows up In the romantic If ill-smelling 
Junglo neighborhoods which l!o about the 
loop district and the atockyards, Here 
he llvea, explores ash cam, pries about 
buildings and imagines what happens be- 
yond the pale. He imitates tho most im- 
pressive of the people ho sees, the ‘cops' 
and thieves. In his boy society codea, 
gang loyalty and the stigma of ‘squealing' 
ora learned. Part of this code la de- 
rived from the anachronistic codes of 
parents transported from another culture 
area, and fitted to a stmplor cultural 
epoch." — W, BobiTHO, The Psyehoeit of 
the Gang, 

“Lower-grade intcUigonco generally, 
bad housing conditions, tho Indifference 
of whites to the Negro problem, and tho 
importation within recent yeari of many 
Negroes from the South undoubtedly are 
among the chief reasons for their local 
criminal rocord, which shows 24.2 felonies 
to the thousand of population during the 
three years/* — E. H. Gault, Re port of the 
Commit tee cm Origin of Crime, 

"To HoTigar and his school the capi- 
talistic organization of society, as he 
calls It, is the mother of all crimes. 
* * * Bad social conditions, such as 

crowded housing, Indecent living condi- 
tions, improper care of child reni lack of 


oducallon, denial of opportunity at tho 
higher culture, emphasis upon selfishneia 
Instead of upon consideration of social 
welfare, all due to our present society, 

• * */* — L, GiLLiN* Eoonomk Fuo- 
tors in the Making of Criminals. 

"In addition to tho incentive to crime 
found in the unofjual distribution of 
wealth and the feverish struggle for eco- 
nomic and social prestige there are other 
economic conditions which affect the rate 
of criminality. Tho business cycles, tho 
resulting unemployment in times of de- 
pression, the apeculative eras In times of 
economic expansion, business failures, 
and want, poor housing, lacking of sani- 
tation consequent upon business depres- 
sion, furnish diaturbances which incite to 
crime/*^ — J. L, GtLUN, Economic I'actore 
in the Making of Criminals, 

**lt is the sins of the city against the 
children that stand out most startlingly 
in the children's courts. The community 
robs the child In the congested distrlcta 
of everything a growing human being 
needs for health of mind and body— and 
then It would punliah him when hia efTorta 
to win these chances for himsolf bring 
him sharply against the law of a grown- 
up world. Were there anything like a 
rational disfcrihution of population, wore 
tho dwolloTS In the tenomonta not do 
prlved of light and space, were the tone- 
ment children not desperately put to it 
for anything like normal play, there 
w^ould bo a great falling oiT in the num- 
hers that pass into the children's courts, 
tho charitable, reformatory and the 
penal institutions/'^ — K, K. Coulter, rk« 
CAififrsn in fke Shadow. 

"Tho man-madfs factors In the gang's 
Impersonal environment are of equal Im- 
portance In their Influence upon the loca- 
tion and nature of its activities- In New 
York, where boys have such rostrfetod 
pi ay space and where the teuemeui pro- 
vides the chief form of housing for the 
poor, adolescent gang life differs from 
that in Chicago, Chicago, comparatively 
young and free from tenements, sprawls 
over a large territory and most of its 
congested areas have many ramshackle 
buildings and hide-out places for tho 
gangs. Railroads and sources of Junk, 
such ns empty houses, alloys, and rub- 
bish dumps, also condition the life of 
Chicago gangs in important respects. A 
blind street, a bemmed In or isolated 
housing situation, a group of dwelHngi 
fronting on an inclosed court or private 
street, nr a large number of flats above 
the lirst story In an exclusively business 
area like South State Street give a par- 
ticular trend to the group life of the 
boys living within tboir conllnea/' — -F, M. 
Thrasher, The Gang, 


"The group of cases here presented are 
far too small a number from which to 
draw conclusions regarding slums in gen- 
eral. They do suggest, however, that our 
Bi?grugaLed ureas til poor huuuing are 
areas In which tho general Intelligence 
level Is below average. If this bo true 
it would profoundly affect our views on 
the problem of eradicating tho slums. A 
conception of tho slum as a simple liv- 
ing area brings many new questions to 
the foreground. The old concept that tho 
‘melting pot’ functions through mingling 
of races would have to bo set as! do In 
favor of an approach that recognized the 
problem of eradicating slums; not pH- 
marily as one in sociology, but of one in 
education. As wo have stated elsewhere, 
the sociological problem of family Ufa in 
the slum soems to settle itself — tho faml- 
lies of better capacities move out. Thus, 
In New York City, in the ten years fol- 
lowing tho national policy of immigration 
restriction, we have seen vast losses in 
alum population. But the education prob- 
lem of dealing with those who romaln 
w'ould thus be intensified/' — H. M. Shul- 
MAN. A Study of Problem Boys and 
Th^ir Brothers, 

'^In the study of the distribution of 
places of residence of delinquents it was 
revealed that certain areas of the city 
produce n disproportionately large num- 
ber of the delinquents who are brought 
to the police itilion and the juvenile 
court. It was pointed out, also, that the 
rate of delinquency showed a rather con- 
sistent reliit ion ship to tho typo of com- 
munity background, being constatently 
high in the areas of deterioration and 
low in tho roBidGntial areas of single- 
family dwellings and apartment houses. 
These hiullngs seems tn suggest that the 
problem of delinquency is to a certain 
extent a community problem. In other 
words, delinquent conduct is involved in 
the whole social life and orEanisatlon of 
the community. This is a phaso of the 
problem which has been greatly over- 
looked, both in the study of the causes 
of delinquency and in the treatment of 
the olTonder /' — €, R. Shaw, and E, 1). 
MYcna* 

“The chief purpose in this paper has 
been to emphasize the fact that children 
act ns they act not becauee of Innate bad- 
ness but because of the total influence of 
their environment upon tho particular 
heredity which they may have. This 
means that truancy is not n simple affair 
to be solved by locking the boy up In the 
detention homo or the county Jail or hal- 
ing him into court, but requires for its 
solution an analysis of the more funda- 
mental relationships and ideals of the 
community.” — H, D. Wiu,iams, rruamty 
and Delinquency, 
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Slums Take Awful Moral Toll 


"The pkture of the eangsler presented 
in thii chapter diffcra widely from the 
current dcBeriptlons of him, whether 
those of ■oft'heurtod senUmentalists or 
of hard-headed realistic When allowed 
to »peafc for hlmaelf, he is seen to fee 
neither an innooent youth led astray hy 
bod companioni but ready to make good 
if Btven a chance, nor a hardened and 
v^tcious individual who has deliberately 
and vindictively chosen to wage war on 
society. 

"The itory which he gives of hla own 
life showi him to be a natural product 
of his environment — that ia^ of the slums 
of our targe American cities. Thtrae slum 
areas have been formed in the growth 
cf the city. They have been ports of 
Hrst entry for each new wave of foreign 
itumigraUan. These slum areas inhabiicd 
by national groups, as well as industrial 
areas like back-of-the-yards, are subject 
to the constant misfortune of the draw- 
ing off and moving away of the legiti- 
mately successful people. The constant 
ambition that grows with the rise of the 
people is to get out into the better dis- 
tricts of the city. As the successful fam* 
iltes move away they leave behind the 
unsuccessful, laboring foreigner, who is 
not accepted as a model for the children 
and youth in their process of Americanisa- 
tion. But there also remain the gangster 
and politician chief, who become practi- 
cally the only model of success. 

"It follows that the gangster It a prod- 
uct of hit surroundings in the same way 
tn which the good eltken U a product of 
his environment. The good eltison has 
grown up In an atmosphere of obedience 
to law and of rospect for it. The gang- 
star hat lived his life in a region of law 
breaking, of graft, and of ^hxlng.* This 
is the reason why the good citbsen and 
the gangster have never been able to 
understand each other. They have been 
reared in two different worlds."— J, 
Lsndesco, Organised Crtme tit Chtougo. 

"That the slum H usually the home 
of the urban ddlntiuent child Is acknowl- 
edged by all investigators who have con- 
ducted broad -scale Inquiries covering 
urban communities in their entirety. The 
areas of isolotion, of deteriorating hous- 
ing, of immigrant population, stand out 
on delinquency spot maps us sore spots. 

"The boys studied in this report come 
from two such areas, one situated in a 
downtown neighborhood whose delin- 
quency rate for children was 4 per cent 
and for boys Id to 18 a aimilar amonnt; 
the other, an uptown Manhattan area 
where the delinquency mte was slightly 
less. These two areas, each not more 
than holf a mile square, wore selected for 
this study as being among the highest In 
juvenile dellnquoncy In the entire city." 
— H. M. BmiJjMAN, A Study &f Frohtom 
Boy€ and Tfudr Broiherg, 


Urban iocbloglits claim that juvenile 
delinquency and crime, while not com- 
pletely confined to any given areas or 
social dais, arise primarily in certain 
transition areas, of poor housing, popu- 
larly termed ‘slums.'" — fl. M. SiiULMAN, 
A Stwdy of Crtma and cAa Commaaity, 

"Burt, In hli London studios of Juve- 
nile delinquency, analysed the residences 
of 2,OOD cases of Industrial school com- 
mitments and found a broad association 
between juvonllo crime and areas of pov- 
erty, He charUd the map of London, 
showing the ratios of delinquent to nor- 
mal children In the various l^roughs, and 
found the boroughs in the heart of Ibe 
city to have the highest delinquency 
rates, fottowed by adjacent boroughs on 
both banks of the Thames." — if. M. 
SttUbMAN, vV Study o/ CHms and the 
Community^ 

"The eafstence of room congestion Is 
not a sporadic occurrence, but follows 
very generally upon the heels of land 
congeiUon and seriously augments the 
density of occupancy. In the most con- 
gested sections, toilets either in the halla 
or yards were shared by several fnmiliea 
and were not only an aid to tho commun- 
ication of disease but a menace to moral- 
ity and decency/*— Com miffs# on Re- 
gional riow of New York and fU En- 
virone, Bmtdirnff*, Their Ueet and lA# 
Spaces About TAcm. 

"Overcrowding has its resuUa in 
stunted growth, lowered vilaltty, retarded 
mentaUty, frequent headache, nervous- 
nesB, conscious and unconscious, and the 
conflagration-likB spread of tuberculosis 
and other diseases, Aforally it breaks 
down the feeling of privacy, and hence 
brings on loss of self-reipcet, of modesty, 
of order, of neatness. Tn general Its dc- 
humaniring effects are seen fn falling 
amenities, in the disintegration of the 
family, in a tendency to focus life on the 
streets, in Increasing habits of criminal- 
ity, and in the prevalence of every phase 
of low-grade cttlsenshlp. 

"Among the more alarming aspects of 
overcrowding Is the necessity that several 
persons share the same sleeping room, 
and, very commonly, that three or more 
persons occupy the same bed. Tho dis- 
turbance within and without tho house 
and the universal lack of ventilation re- 
sult in lowered vitality, nervousness, irri- 
tation, depression, uncleanllneas, and the 
dissemination of disease." — E. A. Woods 
and A. J, KgNNRDY, Voimp HbrAinp Oirlt, 

"In the third place, wo must name as 
a cause of the demorallxation In youth 
bad housing conditions. One of the most 
proTiDuneud characterlstlcn of the child is 
his propensity to imitate, Bence it fol- 
lows that tho fact that a whole family 


must live and sleep in ono or two rooms 
has the most harmful consoquencci for 
the sexual morality of the children. Sex- 
ual life has no longer any secrets for the 
child of tho poor classes at an age at 
which this life is still a thing unknown 
to the children of the well-to-do classes/' 
— W, A. Bonger, Cnminaftt]^ and Eeo- 
nomie Conditiant. 

"Mental health finds itself thfcatoned 
by congeallon, lack of privacy, impaired 
opportunity for home study, and the 
crowding of family life, with tho numor- 
ous strains due to faulty physical sur- 
roundings. The moral health of a com- 
munity merits greaier attention than has 
been ^ven, and is closely linked up with 
problems of room cofigestion, darkness, 
dampness, a lack of bathing ond toilet 
faciUtles and tho general unattractivoncas 
so common In the homes and dwellings 
of those with timited Income/' — I. S. 
Wm, Soeialoffical Aspect e of Housing^ 

"A good deal of the immorality of the 
* • • district, located In the South 

Side badlands. Is explained by the ter- 
rible housing conditions. There are many 
vacant lots and open spaces between tho 
structure, but the congestion within the 
house Is almost unbcitevable. This is duo 
to tho attempt to reduce rents by sub- 
dividing apartments and by taking 
Toomers and boarders."^F, M, TiiRAangit, 
TA# Gang. 

"Thrasher, author of Tho Gang, found 
decided concentration of boys* gangs in 
these areas of delinquency, Tho outlying 
residential communiliei of single-family 
dwellings and high-dass apartment build- 
ings produce relatively few cates of de- 
linquent children."-^. E. Shaw and E, 
D. Mters. 

"Bad housing undoubtedly has a distinct 
bearing on Juvenllo delinquency rates. In 
four blocks of poor housing studied In 
1920 by tho State Eecon struct ton Com- 
mission, the delinquency rate was equal 
to the average for ih© area fn only one 
block and above average in the others. 

“In four small blocks of wretched hous- 
ing, under an elevated structure 58 boys 
and girls, or nearly four times the aver- 
age for the area, were reported as con- 
duct problems during i926/*^H. M. 
Shulhan, a Study of Crime and the 
Community, 

"The eectian having the greatest 
amount of detinqueney u^as olso ikat 
most lacking in playground space toft A 
adegaote #ap#rvt#k>ii of activities. It 
may be nccepted as a truism that a 
sufficient amount of wisely guided recre- 
ation is a most Important factor in the 
prevention of delinquent behavior/'— H. 
M, Siiui.MAN, A Study of Delinquency In 
o Ditffrirt of Kings County, 
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The Present No one cun look buck from August to March 
Hour without a consciotisness of great gains made. 

Business has materially improved. A new 
mood of confidence and assurance animates the people. Ad- 
justments and readiustments have been made by numerous 
great groups of business, labor and ^ndust^}^ Moreover, a 
swift, vivid kind of social education has gone forward, which 
should make America a better place to live in. Indeed, no 
one should measure the detail happenings of this summer, 
without looking hack to that dark hour in March, when every 
bank in the nation was dosed, and the country seemed on the 
edge of disaster* 

Everyone should understand, too, that the lawmakers and 
the President had no choice. They had to act decisively, 
swiftly, without too much time for planning* And every one 
should realize, too, that in the main, they did the right things: 
they had to pass over to an era of controlled business and 
economy, because all the old controls had broken down. 

On the other band, one does not have to be blind to see some 
of the more important eddies and currents in the midst of this 
larger stream of progress* And some of these lesser trends are 
not so reassuring to organized labor, and to the nation* 

The nation is viewing the peculiar spectacle of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act — an act framed by labor men and 
friends of labor — ^being administered entirely by men, whose 
past has been hostile to unions, and the union philosophy. This 
is an anomaly of grave nature, simply because, even if Admin- 
istrator Hugh Johnson and his big business aides %vish to be 
fair, they will be unable to be by the very limitations of their 
past, their experience, their social ideas- — ^and their friends* 
Big business has made a great outward show of co-operation, 
but people-in-thc-know in Washington see that big business 
lobbies, as always, want maximum returns for minimum out- 
lays* Big business looks to gain immensely by the right to 
drive the small business nut, fix prices, and boost profits. But 
organized labor, in contrast, will gain no help under the law 
in its battle to drive out the standard breaker. There is real 
danger that the increase in minimum wages may be made at 
the expense of skilled workers, in the lowering of differentials* 
The salient fact remains that organized labor must, in this 
crisis, help itself as it always has^ It must be intelligent, 
aggressive, loyal, alert; it must preserve its standards, fight for 
new gains, organize the unorganized, eliminate its enemies, 


Workers and August, 1938 

and do all this, and at the same time, support the major aims 
of the President's program. 


If Roosevelt It may just as well be seen that this nation 
Fails faces three major courses of destiny. 

I. To go back to Hooverism — ^rugged in- 
dividualism — with special privilege enthroned — which is 
likely to mean fascism of cither the Mussolini or Hitler 
variety* 

2. To go on with Rooseveltism — a kind of voluntary disci- 
pline — or voluntary co-operation as between the state, business 
and labor. 

3. Or this fading, to escape chaos, to completely govern- 
mental ize business and industry— or as Donald Rich berg told 
New York business men, a system where business heads will 
be chosen by ballot* 

ft would appear that every thoughtful person would wish 
to hack the Roosevelt program, but we kno%v that many busi- 
ness men are doing it rebeiliously, and many are praying for 
the days of rugged individualism. We are either to have 
fascism, socialism, or the half-way stage of Roosevelt lying 
between these two. It is a fateful choice big with possibilities. 


Beat the E%^ery where in this complex and vast nation of 

Drums ours, drums of organization are being beaten. 

Labor is making gains* This organization is 
making gains. The drums must not cease their challenging 
rumble. They must wake the ignorant, slothful, indifferent 
workman to his rights, and to the value of union organization* 
They must call loud and insistently* 

There is danger — and we must frankly recognize dangers — 
that the government will fail in its major objective of increas- 
ing purchasing power* Even if it does not fail — -and we hope 
it will not — there is very little in the codes that protects skill, 
individual and collective, that fonvards union co-operative 
management, that protects standards of material and work- 
manship, that advances labor education. There was never 
greater need for strong, intelligent, social labor unions than 
now. Unions remain the greatest social force in America 
today. 

As always the best organizers are union workmen them- 
selves. They arc living testimony of union principles, aims 
and success. Let every union man from now until the 
battle is won, sound the call for organization. 


Labor Donald Richberg is doing the best work here in 

Relatians Washington to interpret N I R A to the coun- 
try. He speaks with independence and thought- 
ful impetuousity, lifting the red light of warning to business 
men. Especially significant is the fallowing statement made 
in his second major address: 

‘‘Surely so long as democrotlc government endures, no law 
will authorize all the employers of one industry to combine 
in fixing wages and writing rules to regulate the lives of 
their employees, and at the same time deny, or permit them 
to deny, to their employees an equal right to combine and to 
exercise ihe powers of self*governmcnt which are the 
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essence of huTH«n freedom* The fact h that a new oppor- 
tunity is opening up to employers and wage earners to 
devise and to operate a new machinery of collective bar* 
gaining which may well bring about a revolutionary Im- 
provement in labor relations.” 

This, of course, is devoutly to be wislicd. And Mr. Rich berg 
has rightly analy?;cd the trend. Hut the trouble with politics 
is that the impossible and the unreiLsonable thing does happen 
— often to the detriraent of the nation. 


Not Dictator General Hugh Johnson may be anxious lo 

Yet catch the public spotlight even as other gen- 

erals before him have been anxious* He 
speaks in hard, metallic phrases (having once been a he-m!in*s 
novelist) and is not above declaring that he will ^^sock the 
slacker in the jaw/' and that '"the air will be filled with dead 
cats," meaning criticism* But General Johnson should be cold 
that he is not dictator yet* Only administrator. Only ad« 
ministrator of laws passed by the people's Congress* Until he 
is dictator he is not going to ''sock" anybody in the jaw> and 
he h going to heed criticism, wdiethcr he likes it or not* There 
is an election in 1934, and one in 1936, and policies now ex- 
uberantly announced by him, may not l>e so exuberantly re- 
ceived by the voters when they say "yea" or “nay" at the polls* 
Many revolutionary things arc going on at Washington* hut 
the form of election has not been abolished, and is not likely to 
be abolished even if the doughty general does feel like trading 
a blow or tw'o with critics* The general has a hard job, and 
his nerves may be a little ragged, but he must not forget that 
tliere is a difference between administratorj and dictator. 


Outgoing — There is sometliing fitting in the succession 

Incoming of Howell II. Broach by Daniel W* Tracy, 
as president of this organisEation* Both come 
from the south. Both had their training in the south. Both 
have served the Brotherhood with the same kind of dogged, 
intelligent, inspiring loyalty. 

Broach, the younger man, has brought impetuous energy 
and enthusiasm to the job. He has brought an innovator's 
point of view to the presidency. Tracy brings judgment, 
sterling imcgritVi the gift to inspire confidence* Both are of 
the calibre worthy to head a leading labor organization. 

It is apparent that there is much to do. Tracy arrives at 
the presidency at a time when every ounce of talent is de- 
manded* Wc predict unhesitatingly that the organization will 
go forw^ard with the same indomitable will to achieve as it 
has in the past. 


Key M iss Helen Alfred, secretary of the National Public 
Housing Conference, has addressed a letter to the 
Building Trades Department of the American Federation of 
Labor, that touches the fundamentals of recovery* "Wc all 
have got to keep our eyes opeOj" she declares, "to see that out 
of the present situation there emerges a progressive program 
which guarantees two results important to the workers of 
America — chzmied wages and reduced rentals” 

Elevated wages and reduced rentals, or reduced living costs 


for millions is the key to prosperity which will last, 

Miss Alfred continues: 

^'Thosc o£ ui interested in quality houses for wage-cam- 
ing groups throughout the country believe that the lime was 
never riper than now for the initiation and development of 
such a balanced program* But a rehousing program of 
sufficient magnitude really to revive the building industry 
involves problems of land acquisition, deamnee, mass con- 
smiction and finance which we believe can only be solved 
by public action. In short, wc have got to get mir municipal 
authorities to assume responsibility for slum clearance and 
low-cost housing. 

“The national government has played a splendid part in 
opening the way to a new deal and a new day in housing. 
They have offered cities not only cheap money but gift 
grants amounting to 30 per cent of the cost of materials and 
labor— if they will but use them. A federal housing bureau 
of excellent calibre is now in process of organiisation. tf 
oidy all important nailonal and local organizations will just 
do their part in the next few months or even in the next 
few weeks, w^e can press many cities into an assumption of 
responsibiliiy at this time, and to the adoprion of progressive 
public housing policies.” 

'Tills view should he mndc an integral part of the national 
reconstruction program* 


That Profit What the government is seeking to do, is 
System being done, and must be done, in the narrow 

limits of the profit system* The resulting 
materialism can be described thus; 

Worker: 1 want work and pay* 

Government: These are your right* Employers must cut 
hours and raise wages* 

Employer: If I do these things, I shall have to raise costs 
and prices* 

Government: Prices must not rise faster than wages. 

k'mphyer: How, pray tell, can 1 raise wages without rais- 
ing prices? I must make a profit. 

Government: Wages must go up first* 

Worker: I want work and pay, 

F.mpioyer: But f can't raise wages before I get the money 
with which to raise them. 

Government: The situation is desperate, Wc have to go 
along on these lines* 

kVorken 1 want work and pay* 

And so the round begins again* But profits are being taken. 
The Wall Street Journal reports in one large industry that 
for every 5 per cent increase in sales, profits increase 12 per 
cent. 


The ruling of the National Recovery Administration bar- 
ring sections of the steel code which attempted to legalize 
company unions is a substantial victory for organized labor* 
1 1 is true that these sections of the steel code had no basis for 
existence in the Recovery Act, but it is also true that legal 
technicalities might have legalized company unions under the 
Act. However, the victory must be looked upon merely as 
a negative victory. It docs nothing in a positive way about 
advancing re:d unionization as an essential part of American 
industry. 
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WOMAN ’S WORK 


N. R. A. PROGRAM NEEDS HELP OF WORKER AND CONSUMER 


W ASHINGTON! D* C., is swelteririjr 
in the heat a^ain! hut not in its 
usual summer somnolence. Events 
have been so lively and so surprising 
that even the ne^vspaper people, cynical 
critics of the national acene, will 
scarcely predict what is going to happen 
next* People are getting to expect the 
unexpected* Chnngea of so tremendous 
a nature are being promised by the 
National Industrial Hecoveiy Act that 
it seems that scarcely an institution, 
corporation, group or even individual, 
will remain untouched in some way. 

The recovery program, with its an* 
nounced intention of raising wages and 
shortening hours to boost consuming 
power and put the unemployed back to 
work is a magnificent effort which de- 
serves the solid support of every citi7,en* 
Bui yLiti cimnge peopIe^s hearia 

overnight. There must he a period of 
education to change the old ideas — 
there are plenty of employers who find 
it very difficult to believe that high 
wages are good for businesa. There 
must be enforcement forces, wide 
awake and activci armed with econoinic 
weapons, keeping watch at every point* 
Did you ever consider that economic 
weapons are stronger than guns? If you 
point a gun at n man he can call the 
police j but if you refuse to patronize bin 
store, what can he do to you? 

New Roll of Honor 

Every towm, little or big, in the 
United States will have its N. R, A* 
honor roll poated in the pusioffice, a new 
kind of shopping guide that will indi- 
cate which stores and other establish- 
ments have subscribed to the blanket 
code* By the way the merchants art* 
rushing to put their names down and 
get the N, R. A, emblem with its blue 
eagle it looks like they will be signed 
up 100 per cent by the time you receive 
this copy of the Journal. That is what 
the buying power of the American 
houBcwifc, and the fear of her diaap- 
provat, can accomplish. 

It is a pity that the housewife cannot 
be as powerful a force in the enforce- 
ment of the code. Unfortunately, she 
cannot see behind the scenes to witness 
the sneaky acts of those to whom profits 
are more than principles. But she can 
make it plain to the merchants with 
whom she deals that no mercy will be 
shown to those caught cheating. 

Of coursCi ’what we need and have 
needed all along Is good strong unions, 
i^bor organizations could enforce these 
codes just as they enforce their own 
working rules, because they are vitally 


concerned in the matter, and also be- 
cause their membcrR are right on the 
job and see everything, 

Uxiiont Co Forward 

The way union organization is pro- 
gressing right now is the beat possible 
Indication of the success of the great 
drive to end the depression. The labor 
provisions of the recovery act did not 
make it impossible for employers to 
fight organization of their workers, but 
made it a little harder since the act 
specifically sanctions union organization. 
The speed with which workers are mov- 
ing into organizations in almost every 
industry Is a clear indication of their 
belief in what unions can do for them. 
The A, F, of L, is even organizing in- 
dustrial unions, that is, taking all the 
employees of an automobile plant, for 
instance, into one independent union 
without regard to craft lines. It is felt 
that organization may take place more 
quickly In this manner and that the em- 
ployees of a plant, particularly under 
mass production meihods, will have 
greater bargaining power if organized 
ns a whole. If labor succeeds in Its 
objective of organizing industry there 
will follow a great drive to raise wages. 
The minimums In the industrial codes, 
although they represent a great advance 
from depression levels, nevertheless are 
not high enough to insure the worker 
the consuming powder he needs to use 
his share of a greatly augmented, mech- 
anized protiuction. 

Eliminate Child Labor 

One of the greatest benefits to be 
effected by the recovery plan is the wip- 
ing out of child labor, as specifically 
written into the codes, 

'*Yct wo will never feel safe until we 
ratify the national child labor amend* 
ment because the Recovery Act is emer- 
gency legislation and has a time limit 
of two years on it,*' This is a warning 
from Miss Hose Sclmeiderman, of the 
National Women’s Trade Union League, 
Miss Schneiderman is a member of the 
labor advisory board for the Recovery 
Administration, She has also been the 
head of a committee seeking to place 
a label on women^s garments indicating 
that they were produced by workers who 
enjoyed fair wages and conditions, in 
an effort to combat the sweatshop. 

That there will be such a label is 
imii rated by the garment manufacturers’ 
code. This will not be a union label, as 
such, but there are many organized 
workers in this industry, and according 
to Mifls Schneiderman, the outlLiuk for 


organization in the garment trades is 
encouraging. In Pennsylvania, for ex- 
ample, workers have been flocking Into 
the unions by thousands. 

Wage* Muit Rt»e Quickly 
"Wages must be restored very 
quickly," Miss Schneiderman said. “They 
have been cut 33 per cent, A 15 per 
cent miau doesn’t begin to restore wbat 
has been cut. Raising wages 30 per 
cent would begin to restore the purchas- 
mg power that is needed. This will be 
just a beginning. We don’t know how 
far mechanization of industry has gone 
forward in four years. Mechanization 
affects not only factory workers but nlso 
the white coUar workers. Men and 
women over 40 have been weeded out. 
What shall we do vrith them? I believe 
a state social insurance scheme ia going 
to be a necessity/’ 

MifiS Schneiderman emphafiized the 
need of quick and widespread union 
organization. ‘‘Millions of unskillod 
workers have been at the mercy of em- 
ployers all these years. We need hun- 
dreds of organizers, plenty of money, 
* * Union treasuries are de- 

pleted, there is no telling where the 
money to carry on organizing campaigns 
is coming from hut where the battle is 
thickest, volunteer organizers carry cm 
without pay, local members sew up the 
holes in their own district, thousands of 
workers walk out of a factory in a body 
and seek the organizer. 

Sixteen hundred volunteer organizers 
are assisting the paid organizers all over 
the country, according to the latest re- 
port by tbe American Federation of 
l4ibor. In addition to this there are the 
organizers for 108 national and interna- 
tional unions with their additional thou- 
sands of voltinteer workers; also the 
state federations of labor and the cen- 
tral trades bodies of 1,617 cities. 

An astonishing development was the 
policy laid down by Harry L. Hopkins, 
Federal relief administrator, that strik- 
ers may get relief from the United 
States government when their own 
funds are gone. The only string at- 
tached to this is that the U, S, Depart- 
ment of Labor shall determine whether 
the strike is reasonable and justified. 

But there are so many astonishing 
things happening these days and so 
many precedents being broken that it is 
impossible to do more than touch on 
a few of them here. What wo want to 
omphaaize is that there ia a great oppor- 
tunity for workers’ organizations; Pres- 
ident Roosevelt wants to help us; glori- 
ous achievements are in the future if 
we have the courage to help ourselves. 


Auyv&t, l&SS 
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Looking Over the Recipe File 

Hr SALLY LDNN 


Women's Auxiliary 


Do you have a recipe file? Every 
woman who likes to produce an inter- 
esting, varied diet for her family occa- 
Bionally picks up recipes she would like 
to try out — sometimes cut out of news- 
papers or maguzinesj sometimes written 
down by friends. Unless you have a 
regular piaco to keep these recipes they 
get lost* [ am always picking up reci- 
pes, trying them out; some of them I 
like so well tluit I use them fretiuently. 
A small card file, with an index showing 
the dilferent kinds of foods, as: Meats 
— Soups— Cake — etc, makes it easy to 
find what you want. If you keep a jar 
of paste and Bciasors handy you can 
paste the recipes you have clipped onto 
the cards. Any recipe that does not 
merit a second trial can easily be dis- 
carded by throwing away the card. 

Some day when you are wondering 
what to have for dinner you can sit down 
with your card file and just by glancing 
through it find all sorts of wonderful 
ideas, I am going to give you a few, 
selected at random — all tasty, economi- 
cal dishes suitable for summer. These 
recipes have all been originated and 
tested by the U. S, Bureau of Home 
Economics, and I assure you they will 
not go into the wastebasket after the 
first trial, 

mm* 

GREEN APPLE PIE 

8 to 12 nmnU epplits ruii Btmnr 

W tmHpfJori clmuunntt iptispnati salt 

2 tnhliHipoimR liUthT PaBtry 

Pare, core and slice the apples. Line 
a deep pie pan with pastry, spread a 
layer of apples over the bottom, sprinkle 
with a mixture of the sugar, cinnamon, 
and salt, dot with butter, and repeat till 
all are used. Add the top sheet of pas- 
try, Put pie in moderately hot oven 
(400*' P) for 10 minutes, lower tem- 
perature to 37f/ F and bake the pie for 
30 to 35 minutes, or until the apples are 
tender and the crust is golden brown, 

m m m 

PLAIN PIE CRUST 

t Bir(c<] flotir Abmit 2 Vj Inlitn- 

1 ti*nKprmn mill BtKtunH w^itfr 

8 or It tnlilffi{mcii])i fill 

Mix fiour and salt and work in 
the fat with tips of fingers, or a 
fork, or biRCutl cutter, till mix- 
ture is * ‘grainy/^ Add water slow- 
ly, and use no more than necessary 
to make a stifT dough. On a lightly 
fioured board roll out a tittle more 
than half the dough into a thin 
sheet large enough to line the pie 
pan, Pat the dough lightly into 
the pan, put in the pie filling, and 
moisten rim of dough. Roll out 
upper crust, allowing about a half 
inch extra around edge. Fold 
sheet of dough in half, make a few 
slashes through both thicknesses 
near the center, lift onto pie, and 
spread out over the filling. Press 
lightly around the edge of the pan, 


and if the filling is juicy allow enough 
dough to fold under well. Lift the pan 
up and trim ofi' the surplus doughy hold- 
ing the knife slantwise underneath the 
pan. With the tines of the fork, press 
the rim lightly down to the pan, and the 

pie is ready to bake, 

* « * 

COTTAGE CHEESE 

l (tunrt frenhly di»Wn‘rvil «tiur ndtk H»U 
1 (luart bolUng uuU-r iVpiiijr 

Pour boiling water over the clabber. 
Let stand until curd separates. Turn 
into cheese cloth bag and let hang until 
whey has drained. Break and moisten 
curd with two tablespoons melted butter. 
Season to taste. Sweet or sour cream 
may be added, for greater smoothness 
and better flavor, 

m m m 

CREAM OF VEGETABLE SOUP 

2 talilcHponns frenliJj djupiifil nitfibnsii twraljiB 
a " " carriitu 

2 ** ** onirma 

1 " ■* " immli-y 

2 talitt*M|iooua m^Ued btmer 
1 tnblcrfipnon Hotir 

1 quart mflk 
1 ti^nspoona salt 

Cook chopped vegetables in the fat 
for 10 minutes, add the fiour, and stir 
until all are well blended. In the mean- 
time heat the milk in a double boiler, 
add a little of it to vegetables, stir well, 
combine with rest of milk, add salt and 
cook for 10 m mutes. The flavor is im- 
proved if the soup ia allowed to stand a 

short time before serving. 

* ♦ ♦ 

CORN CHOWDER 

X plat uilJlc 1 iir morf ordemM 

1 pint; boUlni? watc*r t {ruEirf putnluoa. 

2 cups CAnru^d cortt cJIccd 

2 tn bleu poena salt park, FuU 

liked Pppper 

Cut the pork into small pieces. Chop 
onion. Boil diced potatoes in pint of 
boiling water for 15 minutes. Fry salt 
pork and onion for two minutes and add 
these and the com to the potatoes. 
Cook until potatoes are done. Add milk, 
season to taste with salt and pepper, 
bring chowder to boiling point. Serve 
in soup dishes. 


WOMEN^S AUXILIARY L, U. NOS. 84. 

613 AND 632, ATLANTA, GA. 
Editor* 

Friday, June 23, our auxiliary had their 
much-tnlked-about picnic, Mra, C. M, Boone, 
presidoat, mnde and served delkbufl iemon- 
nde. The long table was bcnutifutly epread 
wUh an abundance of delicious food. In the 
bite afternoon Bwimming, boating and horse- 
back riding were among the sports enjoyed. 

The auxiliary was happy to Imve present 
lit itfl meeting Mrs, M. B, Stroud, firet vice 
prcsldont, omi her daughter, Mrs, Lucille 
Flint, Mrui. Stroud hag been sick for sev- 
eral months. We sincerely hope aho will 
continue to Improve. 

At this time our intereat la centered on 
the Induatri/il Recovery Act, I trust that 
every auxiliary member will feel it her para- 
mount duty to use her Influence in every 
possible way to "organiEo the unorganised" 
in order that we may derive the full benefits 
from Lhls net# 

Those who had the privilege of hearing 
Miss Porkins, Secretary of Liiher, over tho 
radio. Tuesday night, June 27, must feel 
proud and grateful to have one so compe- 
tent represent us in her capacUy, and should 
instill In everyone the necessity of under- 
standing our problems and just how to rem- 
edy them. 

We wish to thank Mrs. Beck, of Clear- 
water, Fin., through the VVoRKi:n, for the in- 
teresting article she wrote in the June issue, 
Hope to henr from her again soon, 

Mna, Dewev Joiinbun, 

623 Terrace Ave., N, E. 


SPOON BREAD 

1 Pup corn meal 1 eup milk 

2 cups cold wnti'r 2 or 3 eujpf 

2 tetiHporms salt 2 tablespoonB nielkd far 

Mix the meal water ami salt, and boil 
fox five minutes, stirring constantly* 
,Add milk, well-beaten eggs, and melted 
fat, and mix well. Four in a well- 
greased hot pan or baking dish and bake 
for 45 to 50 minutes in a hot oven (400" 
F), Serve from pan in which baked, 

« * * 

RICE BAVARIAN CREAM 

% enp tin rooknl rice % cup suitrir 

cup water 1 cup whippett cri*jim 

2 Clip‘S milk 1 cup tiiucappi'c. 

^ tcaapfMiri salt cat flne 

Wash the rice, and soak it half 
an hour in the one-half cup of 
water and two cups of milk. Add 
salt, bring to boiling over direct 
fiame. and then cook in a double 
boiler with occasional stirring 40 
minutes, or until the rice is quite 
soft and the mixture ia thick. Stir 
in the sugar, and heat a few min- 
utea longer. Remove from the 
stove and cooL Fold in the pine- 
apple and whipped cream, and 
chill. Other fruits drained from 
their juices may be used if desired. 
To mold, pour the mixture into a 
mold which has been rinsed in cold 
W'ater. and chilb One-half cup of 
shredded cocoanut is a good addi- 
tion to this. 



Cowrfeay V, 8* n«rroi* aj Homv 

UICE bavauun cream 
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CORRESPONDENCE 



L. U, NO. 18, LOS ANGELES. CALIF. 
Editor; 

A* tt ban boon quite some time since Local 
No. IB hai been board from throui^h thcfiij 
columni, wUl try to (rat In a few linos in my 
allotted apace. Old Man Ehoumntiea had mo 
down. Is my one and only excuae, ho here 
goea for the lirat time in several weeks. Our 
Tneotine of July 13 was a corker, and whwt 
pleased rno so much was the interest taken 
by the mombora. We had a uotal aUondriiico 
at the meeting due to eevoral ituostlons in 
regard to the National InduBtrlal Recovery 
Act, ns nppUed to our members, nnd at tbia 
writing wc are still in a quandnry ns to liow 
it is going to nfTect us. Whether wo can 
maintain the present scale of pay for the 
short week Is the big queatlon T That is what 
we are trying to do and if aucceiaful It will 
boost our stock several points. 

The line to Boulder Dam has not started 
os yet. The bids for the steel towers were 
flubmitted July 11, but have not yet been 
awarded to the low bidder. Would not advise 
anyone to travel this way with the expecta- 
tion of a job, as this city U juat like moat 
all other places at the present time. Re- 
strictions are quite severe. Due to the de* 
pression most all public work Is given to the 
natives, so you can readily see what this 
means. Local No. IB expects to control the 
job, ns we have a good organlration and our 
officers, the executive board, our buBinoaa 
ropresontatlvo and the powers that be are 
clicking nicely, and at the present time 
things look very good to us. However, if 
wo need any help we will send out the s. o. s. 
through these same columns. 

I^cal No. 18 has reinstated sevoral of the 
Brothers who had deserted us due to a mis- 
understanding. some two years ago, and they 
were glad to be back nnd we were glad to 
have them, as it takes the majority to rnakB 
an organUation click just right, and there 
arc ioveral who would like to como hack in. 
(They still have the mark of the beast on 
them, but they want the local to hand them 
somcHiing on a golden platter.) Some day 
we might be able to tighten n thumb screw 
down a little here, and another there, until 
they would be very glad for us to open onr 
pearly gales and let them in. At prement 
during the panic we have to work with them 
very moderately. 

Our city election was a “pip/* We were 
successful in putting over a mayor, and a 
majority of the city council What more 
could we ask? Politics sometimes pays big 
dividends. Wc of Local No. 18 found that 
out by experience. 

As I must not take up loo much space, I 
will call time, unlll next month. A few per* 
sotial remarks; Bacbie, how come no letter 
in the JouiiNAi-7 Dealy, give us more on the 
gold standard, or technocracy. Tex Watson, 
whero aro you at? Still in Washington, D, 
C,, 1 suppose. 

J. E. liOHNB. 


L. U. NO, 66, HOUSTON, TEXAS 
Editor; 

Wo consider ourselves extremely fortu- 
nate and highly honored to have had the 
pleasure of entertaining our newly ap- 
pointed International President of the L B. 


READ 

On change of Adminiitration, hy 
L, U. No. 30S; L. U. No. 353. 
Urgent need for organisation and 
certain real advancements, by 
L. U, No. 18; L. U. No. 309; L. 
U. No. 245; L. U. No* 912* 
Labor Day is coming, by L. U. No. 
353. 

From Muscle Shoals, by L. U* No* 
558. 

About that pension plan, by L. U. 
No. 212. 

These letters hit high water mark 
of interest and jmpnrtance. 


E. W,, Brother Dan W, Tracy, on the night 
of July 25, 1933. 

With the assistance of Dan*a own local, 
which is Local No. 716 of the Inside wire- 
men, and some close friends of this local, 
we entertained Presldont Tracy at the Glen- 
hrook Country Club. Originally we had 
planned to entertain at a private homo 
down on the bay shore where awaited us 
barbecue pits, a private yacht to cruise the 
Gulf, etc., but on account of an approaching 
hurricane which struck within a hundred 
mites of us. wo were ralnod out and com^ 
pelted to shift our party to Glon brook 
Country Club where we wined, dinod and 
generously entertained the olo boy until 
the wee small hours. In return he ad- 
dressed the hnnqufjf. after being presented 
with a nice desk set given him by Locals 
Nos. GS and 716 and prosontett by Judge C. 
A. Teaglo. who, Inctdentally, preaented 
Brother Tracy with a watch given him by 
the same two locals in conjunction with a 
rnilroad local In 1920 when bo was elected 
vice president. Judge Tcagle is a master 
of the English language and made a very 
impressive presentation. Many of those 
present at the dinner were Industrial Lead- 
ers of Houston, as well as many of our 
well known local labor leaders. The eve- 
ning was very enjoynble, seemingly, lo 
everyone. 

In wishing Dan luck and assuring him of 
our co-operation, we fully realixe the ter- 
rible task confronting him in Washington. 
We also wish to mention the severe shock 
It was when we learned of Brother Broach*^* 
resignation. Pew of ua here knew him 
perBonally, but what doas that amount to? 
We knew him to bo an honest, energetic, 
determined worker for the L B. E. W. In 
particular and organised labor In general 
and hia ability was moat extraordinary. 
He accomplished wonders for our union 
and he has our greatest admiration and 
warmest sympathies. We trust his health 
win soon return, 

We have many things at this time to say 
and should be said, wo think* but space will 
not permit It, so In conclusion we want to 
impress on the minds of every union man 
or friend of organised labor the imponnneo 
at this time of getting all workers of all 
crafts, skillod nnd unskilled, to Join some 
labor union, and to get out of the company 


“yellow dog'* union* To demand their 
rights under the N. R. A. and report bad 
conditions existing, to your International 
Office, or the main office of organixed labor 
in your town. The government is trying 
to help the working man and have askeil 
lliot wo organize and help them help us. 
President Roosevelt has asked that wo boy- 
cott the slackers of industry and wo have 
three diatlnet powers nt our command — 
purcliasing power, bargaining power and 
political power and now is the time to uso 
ovury power within our command before It 
la too Into. 

Rov Flood. 


L. U. NO, 103, BOSTON, MASS. 
Editor; 

The history of labor is the history of the 
world. From the very first, man has workinl 
in order that ho might live. All that has 
been accomplished, the right to live and the 
improvementi of our cmlixation, aro the re- 
sult of hard, nteady toll on the part of the 
great multitude of tvorkers whose history is 
un recorded. 

Go back to where man lived in a cave— 
beyond whore written history begins. No 
matter how lowly his place in the world, or 
how menial his work, there was always Im- 
planted in his mind the desire for life under 
better condiUono- — life with biRbor Ideiilw. 

The evolution of man progressed slowly, 
gennrationi were born, lived, worked, died 
and were forgotten, yet always the hope was 
uppermost in their minds that tomorrow 
would see their desires fulfilled and they 
pa^eed on with the hope that tholr children 
would come Into better condition a of life 
that they hoped and worked for but never 
realized. One inspiratiem and one only, lies 
back of the whole labor movement and what 
has been accomplished — that is freedom of 
thought and action. 

With the institution of new fields of work, 
came labor organizations. The coming of 
electricity made possible the progress for 
which the world waited for years and with it 
likewise came the demand for a new worker 
of the skilled type» hence the I. B. E. W. 
came into being* 

Our organization is not composed of the 
rich, nor does II consist of the poor, but in* 
stead Is mode up of the great middle ctasa of 
men who earn their livelihood by their brain 
and brawn. This type of man if the bulwark 
of the republic and in them a natlori finds 
it# Bafety from agitation and ruin within and 
without* for they turn a strong arm against 
aggression and a frowning face upon com- 
munism and anarchy. 

The great, vital, life-giving principle of 
this Brotherhood is in the fact that it is nb- 
solutriy governed by the membership. Every 
member understands its workings, knows the 
principles upon which it was founded, is 
acquainted ^th the details of management 
and U aware of its early struggle for ex- 
istenco; knows its great achievements and 
its mlstakoB. 

The members of the organization are its 
rulers, Its officers, its servants. It Is not 
managed by a few Individuals without ac- 
countability to anyone but themselves, for 
the membership has im me din to control 
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through fU various local unions and delo- 
gates. May thU system always prevail. It 
is the tnopi democratic society known to 
mankind. It possesses the power of self* 
preservation and self*perpetuation* 

1 can not pass on without paying homage 
to the pionccri who fought the groat hght 
that made our organisation possible. 1 am 
sure they will receive their reward. 

Attempts have been made and no doubt 
will be tried again to break us down, but wo 
will aurely go on- Our slogan in these Umea 
should bo what Wendell PhlUlpi said at tha 
conclusion of one of his lectures on the 
labor quesiionf to quote: 

''Write on your banner so that every 
political trimmer can read 11, so that every 
politician can read it, 'We never forget T 
If you launch the arrow of sarcaim at labor, 
we never forget; if there Is a division in 
Congress and you cast your vote In the 
wrong sciilo, we never forget. You may go 
down on your knees and say, 'I am sorry 1 
did the act', and we will say, 'It will avail 
you in heaven, but on this side of the grave, 
never!'" JosKpii A. SLATresT. 


L. U, NO. 124. KANSAS CITY. MO. 
Editor: 

Spoke out of turn and was appointed press 
secretary. Accepted under protest- Just a 
tine for August number. Our recent elec- 
tion made a few changes. President, G. W. 


Slade; vice president, J. Howe; flnanclal sec- 
retary. H. Naylor; treasurer, Ross Smith; 
recording secretary, E. W. Kaufman; bus. 
manager, W, L I-angley; executive board, E^ 
Batt, J, Joyce, A. E. Smiley, E. Peele, G. W, 
Slade; examination board, J. H. Rush, E. K- 
Trautwino, T. Sherlleld, Don Murphy, W. 
Bott. 

Work In Kansas City has been very quiet 
for the past year. Things are looking much 
brighter for membership with the N. E. A. 
going into effect. Brother 1. J. Murphy, one 
of our members, was elected financial secre- 
tary for Missouri State Federation of Labor. 
His office will be In Kanaas City. So long 
till next month. 

J. H. C. 


L. U. NO. 175. CHATTANOOGA, 
TENN. 

Editor; 

To start with, I mean to tell the world wo 
are putting on an organixing campaign and, 
Brother, have we got an organlxer, and howl 
Qur red headed Irishman, Business Manager 
E. E. "Red" McDaniels is surely strutting hla 
fttufTn Now there Is some guy! He goes about 
his business Uke he has the world behind him 
and I hope he has. 1 know L. U. No. 17B Is 
behind him. Now with this Tennessee River 
development coming up ho is going to be 
plenty busy. 


There is not much work here but we aro 
all existing and that is something. Say, 1 
wonder how many member* of the L B. £. 
W. are talking and preaching unionism T Now 
is a swell time to get lots of fcDowa to see 
the light. It’s funny, but a fellow who’s a 
member of the greatest organisation in the 
world can*t see why in the world everybody 
can't see the light and come a^running. Boy, 
it feels good when some one asks you if you 
have a card and you are able to reach down 
in that old pocket and show It. 

Well, the postolEice job here is about fin- 
ished and, hoy, it has surely been a life 
saver for the fellows hero. Well, maybe 
something else wiU happen soon. 

Robert Ddnoln, 
Recording Secretary. 


L. U. NO. 212, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Editor; 

When you start to anatyxe the real good 
coming from our I. B- E. W, pension plan, 
you must not fail to call on our good and 
faithful Brother, Patty Co*, who resides at 
719 Clark SL Patty was initiated in L. U. 
No. 212 in April, 1^1, and for many years 
was employed by Al. Becker Sons Co. In 
later years, however, his eyesight became 
affected to the extent where it was impos- 
sible to continue with his work and finalty 
he was placed on our permanent sick list, 
where he was cared for for more than two 
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yoarg. In April* 1D29 h he waa granted n pen- 
sion from the I. 0. and ginca that time it has 
been his sole meant of support. 

Brother Aufterheide and I dropped in for 
a visit with Patty recently and it certainly 
brightened him up. He is nearly blind no^v 
but by using care bo can still get around. 
The second floor front room which in his 
home la kept immaculately clean and is very 
comfortable. His only desires and pleasures 
are bis old favorite package of Eighth Hour'* 
and an occasiomil game of aolitairo (by play- 
ing slowly he can still decipher the card 
spots). He is up at G:30 evtsry morning and 
goes out to a neighborhood restaurant for 
hig meals. Through his own budget plan he 
meets all his expenses, lives eomfui Lfibly and 
seems to be perfectly contented — with one 
exception, which is his afliiction. X know ho 
would be especially glad to aoe some of the 
old timers. Why not pay him a vioit when 
you get the opportunity? 

The next to receive pension was Brother 
George Rost, the coincidence being that 
George served moat of his time with the same 
outfit that Patty was connected with. I be- 
lieve I am correct in stating that he was 
employed by the Becker Co. for a period of 
over 4S years, I do know that he, together 
with the original Becker, used to canvaHs the 
city as door bell and speaking tube spocial- 
ists. He raised a family of four sons, one of 
whom, Cliff, has also been a faithful member 
of L. U- No. 212 for many years. Another is 
connected with P. D. Lawrence Electric Sup- 
ply Co., and the remaining two bold govern- 
ment positions. George was initiated in L, 
U. No. 212 November, 1001, and received 
pension from the I. O. September, I&30* 

Always a first lieutenant in the ranks of 
the old Republican party, it was very bo- 
fitting that, upon his retirement from the 
electrical game, he bo favored politically. Ho 
received an appointment In the county court- 
house, which he held until the Citl7.ens party 
"cleaned house." Ho then retired to his 
home in Oakley. No doubt, George has very 
little to worry him at this time, as I bidieve 
be U comfortably fixed and from all appear- 
ances is certainly enjoying good health* I 
often see him and his ^'missus" stepping out 
in the evening for entertainment of some 
sort and they both still carry tho appearance 
of youngsters. He is an ex-president of 
L. U* No. 212 and an installation of ofUcers 
would not seem to be just o. k. if be were 
not there to serve ofTiciully, 

Yes, George, you have made your way 
wonderfully well and 1 personally extend my 
sincere wishes that you and your family may 
spend your late years in happiness and con- 
tentment. 

Limited space prevents my referring to 
other pensioned Brothers of L. U. No. 212 at 
this time. I do wish* however, to tip the boys 
off on an opportunity at this time. An elec- 
trical outfit located at Third and Broadway 
displays this crudely constructed sign in its 
window: 

THIS ELECTRICAL 
BOSSINESS 
FOR SAl.E AT 
A SACRAFICE 

Tuhi Copyist. 


L. U* NO. 245* TOLEDO, OHIO 
Editor: 

Greetings, members! Local No. 245 has 
been absent from these columns for some time 
now and under the new Recovery Act and 
these new octivitiea and new interest in- 
jected into the trades union movement here 
I Lhuughl that ^ou boys should hear of it. 

My a ambition for 10 years has been to see 
10(1 per cent organiziiticn in the Toledo 
Edison properties. This, of course, has not 
taken place, although a lot of new members 


NOTICE 

Local 1S3 of Lexington, Kentucky, 
has requested that members do not 
mine into their jurisdiciton seeking 
employment. The local has a large 
IMureentage of unemployment among 
the membership, and does not desire 
to accept traveling cards until con- 
ditions improve. 


have been taken in; that alone hag not given 
reason to whoop up this great big hurrah. 
What really has happened is that one depart- 
ment has succeeded at last in showing a 100 
per cent membership. Now, I ask you 
whether or not that ia something to holler 
hurrah over? I think so. The department 
of which I so proudly write Is the trans- 
former department. These men have proven 
without a shadow of doubt that calls make 
sales and persistence wins in the end. Often 
the members of that department have 
boasted that their depATtment would be the 
first to go over the top, and it is a reality 
at last. This feat was accomplished by co- 
operation among the members and by work- 
ing together. 

Floyd Schiimaker (our chairman), who has 
been an untiring worker for our local, 
assisted by Otto Gruntr^, brought in the last 
man in tho department, at our last regular 
meeting. E. Stumpmeyer was the name on 
the application blank. Greetings, Brother 
Sttumpmeyer! And to you members in that 
department who are responsible for this 
achievement — greetings, Charley Brindley, 
Harry Staup, George Roberta, Jim Boddettc, 
Bill Hill, Jay Swank, and the mayor of 
Weston, Ohio, Bert Currie! You have all 
helped in your own way to bring this condi- 
tion about, and the local appreciates it very 
much. Unionism cannot die with such activi- 
ties ns Lheset and such sincere, honest-to- 
goodness workers ns you boys, assure us in 
our struggles that we must succeed in our 
effort to make this a union j'ob whereby each 
worker can have the privilege of voicing his 
opinion as to his working conditions and his 
compensation without fear of the boss*s 
firing. This, of course* has never happened 
here, but there has always been a feeling 
itriKPJi}.^ ceriairi workers that the boss would 
not like it if you strayed from his dictator- 
ship, as a certain foreman in the line de- 
partment feels 'when there is any signs of 
orgnnisiing in that department. Ho acta and, 
no doubt, feels that his entire future as a 
general of production depends upon the men 
under him remaining in constant fear of 
thofr joh.s. This man at one time belonged 
to L. U. No. 245. And during a spell of 
sickness quite a good sized collection was 
taken up to tide him over until he was able 
to again get hack into harness. But now his 
position has changed, he ia a foreman and 
win try to stop any attempt on the part of 
the members of organize the few stragglers. 
Tho trouble men here, after 40 years of en- 
joying complete harmony among themselves, 
are now spHHng old wire and making them- 
selves generally useful at night between jobs 
under this man's supervision. 

Well* boys of the line department, let's go 
now, all together and show those boys of the 
transformer department that wc can soil 
unionism, too. Let us got to be 100 per cent. 
Maybu If wu bad one of the big shots slund 
in the door each morning for two weeks and 
ask you how many calls you made and then 
look at you as if they believe you are lying* 
maybe we could go over the top. Let ua make 


this a campaign %vhcre the dividends will be 
added to our checks instead of deducted, and 
no watered stock to sell. 

Edward E. Ddkeshikb. 


L* U* NO, 275, MUSKEGON, MICH. 
Editor: 

It was with great regret, that we listened 
to the advance announcement of the resigna- 
tion of Priisidont Broach. Wo feel that the 
I. H. E* W. has lost a real leader, a fighter 
and a president who was not afraid to let 
the world know where he stood at all times. 

Brother Broach, Local Union No, 276 ex- 
tends its sympathy to you and hopes for 
your rapid recuvety. 

To tho incoming president, Brother Tracy, 
wc pledge our support. 

The meetings of this local indicate that we 
have reached tho bottom of the dopression 
and are now climbing. The old fight and pep 
arc back again. Of course, sometimes the 
pot calls the kettle black but that just puts 
the boys on their toes. 

Say, Brother, are you just a« good a union 
man as you were when timea were good? 
Have you been able to stick to the prin- 
ciples of unionism even though it meant some 
hardship on your part? 

Work seems to be picking up a little here 
but wc still have too much leisure. 

Gibbs. 

L. U. NO. 2B2, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Editor; 

CoiiUnuing the bubjcct dealt with in last 
month*s letter: 

The main business, or principal concern, or 
basic activity of any community ia the main- 
tenance of that community mnintenance of 
its life, health, and comfort by providing 
food* clothing, shelter, etc., together with 
such other conveniences and luxuries as the 
available natural resources and the state of 
development of the industrial arts will per- 
mit, i. e., the self-support of the community. 
Now this can only be done by and through 
tho operation of productive industry, for all 
these things are the products of productive 
industry. 

It would appear, from a consideration of 
tho above facta, timt the support of the en- 
tire community fell, entirely and only, on 
those who are engaged In productive indua* 
try — ‘and this is the case. But there Is only 
a comparatively small percentage engaged in 
productive Industry and they, in comparison 
with the output or product, are becoming 
fewer, due to the increasing efficiency of 
production. Lot us call this group the "pro- 
ductive group.** 

The rest of the community, doing nothing 
necessary for the producing of the output of 
productive industry, form a burden that must 
be supported by the labor— be it of brain or 
brawn —of tho productive group. Let us 
call this second class the “parasitic*' or 
"kept**' group. 

Now, whenever workers Iti prodnctlvp in- 
dustry are displaced by machinery, new 
processes, or mom efficient methods, if they 
are forced to seek employment at some form 
of non-productive work, they not only in- 
crease the burden that muet be supportod by 
the productive group, by becoming a part of, 
and thus enlarging, Iho kept class, but* when 
they are thus forced out of tho productive 
group, it leaves tliat group just that much 
the smaller to support the additional burden. 

It would Hoem that the most obvious ques- 
tion should be* "Why should the productive 
worker be displaced?" Why should he not 
receive the benefit of more efficient produc- 
tion in ndditlonBl leisure and a higher stan- 
dard of living? 

He should, hut * 


Avgust, loss 
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While the sclf-BupiJort. of the commuolty 
by the commuinty ia a bniic fact in grouti 
life^ It In t>ot the key motive In the pre»ent 
economic Rct-up, Productive industry la 
operated under the controt* and for the beno^ 
fit of the controlling element in the kept 
group; for their privnt© profit* not for Uio 
support of the coninmnlty, 

it is not n question of *‘Is this or thHt 
product needed by the community ?’* hut *'1 b 
it profitable to produce it?" Not 'VDocs thli 
worker need a job to support himself?" or 
"Will his work at this job bu a benefit to the 
community?" but "<’un be bo employed at n 
profit?" Hence the diaplueement of the 
worker from product! vo industry and the 
consequent rcdinologlcai unemployment, 

W, Waplks, 


L. U. NO. 303* ST. CATHARINES. 
ONT. 

Kditor: 

Today I wns going to write the usuol letter 
and had ii very different subject from UtU 
one. The loiter reached me ielUng of Presh 
dent Broach's resignation nnd also tellmg of 
the new- preairknt, "Hail to the chief?" Thu 
membersliip nuturally looks to the prosiileiit 
for lendcrshlp. it looks to nil olhcors for that, 
us well 08 ridvice at ail timoM, and It la uii- 
fortunate that Hrother Broach's health gave 
out in the strain and stress, llowfevcr, after 
wishing him well, we hopie that he wUl al- 
ways remain an electrical worker* prouil to 
wear the T R, E. W. button in hia coat la pel 
in preference to any otlicr* so that at a far 
distant diite ho will look back and sny with 
real joy* “I still carry my cardl" 

To the new' president, greetings and our 
hearty co-operation. I have the thought of 
meeting you tn Seattle with several other 
good Brothers from the South. May your 
term of olTlcc he n long ono and full of high 
nchie VO merit for tlio orgiinkutioii we love. 
You have a lieutenant In Brother EugnluzM 
whom you would find It mighty hard to equal 
and you could never cKceh We will expect 
much of you. The electrical Industry to my 
mind ia very badly organised and though 
there may be many ei<ceUerit oxcusea and 
roaflona otTerod for Uiis poor aUle of iilTiiirs, 
the chief excuse being I lie apathy of the 
workers, I am convinced that good leadership 
can surmount nnything. 

There is always n cleaning up to be dotit" 
and that ngc-fong tactic of "passing the 
buck" to the grand lodge of thia fraternity is 
right here and unfortunately hns hianchcH 
everywhere. So in making n Rlait in your 
high ofbee may we ask all Iho memberM for 
the beat that is in them. All the old iHcka, 
commonly called politics* played by businois 
agents and others, should he thrown out. 
Think of your own loon! first, by all means, 
but also think of the others. By the larger 
thought our erganhation couldn't help but be 
a power. 

Many times In this Jophnal the publicly- 
owned hydro system is ref c red to ns n modeL 
.Many times has yours frAternnIly told you 
of the almost total absence of arty union 
men* especially I. B, E, W. boys being em- 
ployed in, or under It. It Is nil mighty 
fine to point to various electrical coiitraolors 
wdio appreciate union men* but the com- 
panies who make the appnratun which gen- 
crates the power and runs the lines oil over 
the land, surely they should be with us. You 
have the chance of a '‘century of progreas," 
Hrother President, right n»w, because there 
is one of nntuco's greatest n□b]G^^lCn In the 
chair at the White HemsP’ — 1‘resident F. D, 
Knosevell. May he live forover and always 
be happy! Yes, Indeed, in the National In* 
dustrial Rcco%‘ery Act is our chance to put it 
to the power companies who evidently were 
part of the fighting the fair wage ami imiim 


clauses of tlio act. However* muy this short 
note call out nil our mombcfi to the rcallKa^ 
tion of the golden opportunity given us by 
Mr, Roosevelt* 

Titos. W* Deai.t* 


L* U, NO* 309* EAST ST, LOUIS, ILL* 

Editor: 

ThousMiidM of federal employees have been 
flredi many muro to follow. They had al- 
ready submitted lo a heavy wage cut. Those 
who remain will be "adjusted" to conform 
with economy. 

About 31^7*000 voternns wore cut olT the 
pay rolls on .fuly I* the others arc being cut 
loose as rapidly an poSBlble. 

BusIncRs wns about at ^ero level under 
Hoover; the present ndmlaistrntion drove It 
below that mnrk. Now It is drifting back 
towards *cro. Dry agents and bootleggers 
gel out of work — brewers get buay* The 
former gruft levied on beer takes form of 
taxes, It goes to the aame iiince. 

Prices are boosted here to he nbic to sell 
cheaper abroad* The London Egofeiatic Con- 
ference IS busted* so we can not sell abroad. 
To compensate for these layolTs* economis* 
Ing, n few men have been given work in 
facto ricB, The city of St. Louis fired all 
Republican workers nnd hired Demoernts, 
This being the new deal, It has my best 
wishes— I hopo It works. 

A zinc phinL in this town had cut wages 
00 per cent^ — ^the workers organized. The 
company gave them 10 per cent increase to 
avoid a thrmitoning strike* There are Htrikea 
In St. Louis* ‘I'he police nre still oboylng tho 
voice of duty— that is, talking through the 
boss's megn phone— are protecting scabs nnd 
have arrested the pickets* 


Our organizing campaign Is gathering 
momentum* Stamping worka were organized 
and the company fired all the leaders* An 
nlurainum shop la trying to get the vrorkers 
In a company union; a body plant is working 
reduced forces 10 hours a day* seven days a 
week. If the workers through super speed 
can do 10 haurs' work in eight hourH, the 
company Baya they will get an eight-hour 
shift and eight hours* pay. What an urgent 
need there Is for organization — wbat an an- 
swer the people are giving to our appeal. 

The farmers nre stretching their appealing 
hnndei toward us. There Is a tax of 30 cents 
a Imshel on wheat and nil taxes are handed 
down to farmers and workers— they pay 
them all. Farmers* clerks* teachers* man- 
agers of work* engineers, manual toilers — 
to pursue happiness have to go In the same 
direction nnd together reap what the new 
deal promiscH by words. 

When the commedities rubricated now pita 
up because the wages paid will not buy them 
all* the new deal may w^ell prove Uself a mia- 
deal. Then our duty will be clearly indicated: 

To put banks and industry under control 
and ownership of the nation. Pay ourselves 
wages that will buy all the products we make. 

This is not a party platform, t cure noth- 
ing for parties. Being forcibly sectarian, 
they only deal with a part of tho truth and 
a part of truth ia an error, a tie. Regard- 
less of parties* all nature Is now shouting to 
us to establish from coast to coast the 
brotherhood of men. 

God made thia world fair; lot us atop mak- 
ing It ridlculousl 

The Continental Con gross is grouping nil 
organizations, existing and to be formed* 
together, Rkne Lambekt. 


AN ELECTRICAL WORKERS* PICNIC 
By Grnr GAitJ*AC* Local Union No. 51)5 

The story goes buck to April 7. The up-and-coming Bay Counties Joint 
Kxecutivo Board were holding their regular meeting in Oakland. Under the in- 
fluence of good eats, gnod fellowship, good (?) .ipecohes — and what have you — 
the iden was hutched of holding n picnic* Ail credit goes to Brother Charlto 
Foehn of Local Union No. 6 for originating the movement* And as a reward 
for his enterprise be was immediately made chairman with the understood 
privitego of doing all the work, taking all the responsibility and shouldering all 
the bln me If anything went wrong. Assisting Brother Foehn as a committee 
were: Gene Gaillnc, of Bp5, assistant chairman; VV. E. Horne* of No. filT; E* 
E. Snow, of No. 332; Carl Qmisler, of No. 302; Newt Goats, of No, 50. nnd F. F. 
Dunnu* of No. 151, 

The date was set for June 11. The place aeleeted by the commillee is known 
ns "Ye Olde Trout Form" on Stevena Creek — an ideal rustic spot with all the 
necessary adjuncts for a successful outing* It was a big undertaking, being our 
first iiUempt at an electrical workers* picnic in this district* The committee 
deservo the crediL they have roccIveiL There was plenty of preliminary work 
ond organizing to be done — ami did we work? Committee meetings at the home 
of Broth or Foehn were undoubtedly to a great degree the reUKon for our success. 
Wo flgurcnWve had the problem of the promotion of n picnic for about 550 people 
on juKt about no pair. The answer was tliat we had to mooch. Our early train- 
ing ns boonters raine In Itnndy — nnd how we mooch edT 

The net results of our efforts were that approxiinalcly lOfiO wire-fixers* fami- 
lies anil friends showed up* Wc had everything from soup to nuts; about 305 
gale prizes through the kindneBS of our butlnesa friends, music* dancing, races, 
swimming, a public address system through the kindnena of Brother E* D, Fred- 
erick of Loral Union No. 505* plenty to eat through the co-wperntiou of our 
better halves* and plenty to drink — including cofi'ee. It Is our sincere belief that 
evoryone had a good time. There were no accidents* no battles and no serious 
disagreements* Alt of which was accomplished at a net cost to the Bay Counties 
Juint Board of 155,50* Wi» believe that is a record. 

Space prevents the tailing of the whole story. There is no question that 
Old Man Depression was knocked for a loop for that one day at least, It is also 
a certainty that this will become nn annual ntfair* each year getting bigger and 
better* The committee signs ufT with the statement that "Wn'ro glad you liked 
it. We thank our fHonrls and Brothers for their Invaluablo aaalstance. We 
are grateful there wore no nccldents* And we’ll sec you all at the picnic next 
year." 
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L. U. NO. 323. WEST PALM BEACH, 
FLA. 

Editur: 

Have you noticc^d that yoar usual allows 
ance for buyfnir (^roccrlea and paymip daily 
expenaes, doeta't buy nearly ao much now? 
Whether thli nionoy b wairea, aav'ings, or 
borrowed money, wc must pay from 2 per 
cent to 4CH) per cent more for the necessities 
of fife, lam not knocking inflation or N, L 
K. A,, or any movement ^ 1 want action and 
admlrfi the l*re%ldout and hi» aasiaUnU for 
Ibcir work, but the increnso in prices is Just 
one of tho thJngi that ndd worries to our 
list, because motL of us have no moro work 
or money than wo had before prices 
increased. 

Sometimes 1 think George Bernard Shaw 
was right when he greeted us with "Hello, 
hnobsT'^ And nbn Barn urn's idea that most 
Americans loved to bo humbugged. One in- 
Btance, ti chain of stores here, very unfair 
to organized labor, bud for a manager of ona 
of their stores a man who boasted of steal- 
ing from 10 cenU to $3 from every customer 
each Saturday, according to tho abo of their 
order# Most people trading there knew and 
talked about H, but continued buying from 
this man and being ebeoted. So draw your 
own conclusions. This is one of the reasons 
why America it such a swell hangout for 
hoodlums and kidnappers and supports 
racketeering. 

They say that if people spend their money 
on extravagant luxuries and their time in 
hibrioua living that sooner or later they are 
bound to find themselves eating at the Ubb 
of eonsequencoa. Most of us are tired of 
paying for our wrong doings in the past, and 
it looks as if we have turned the corner and 
can see brighter things In the distance. 

The electrical contractors of Talm Beach 
County and L. U, No. S2S have agreed on a 
30-bour wook instoad of the usual 40 hours; 
the wages remaining at par hour for 

the present. Now the next thing Is for the 
contractors to find something for ua to do 
30 hours each 'week. 

Waub Sutton. 


L, U, NO# 3S3, TORONTO, ONT# 
EdJtorr 

Local No* 3D 8 hua been in retirement for 
quite a while, as regards the pages of the 
JouBNaif, If we needed an alibi we would 
say tho reason was because we had no goad 
news to tell mir friends in sister locals and 
felt no good could bo served by sending for 
the crying towels. 


Understand Mr, Broach has stepped out as 
president* Without taking anything away 
from his successor, whom we do not know, 
we in Toronto think tho Brotherhood will 
miss Mr* Broach, lie was without doubt the 
victim of circumstances. No man on earth 
could guide a group of men through as try^ 
ing a Hme ns the past four yenri without en- 
countering a great deal of ndverse criticism, 
and only a man with a cast Iron constitution 
could put up with it. Concluding this phase 
of our letter, we hope Brother Broach will 
stick with the ship until the good timei 
definitely return. 

Wo are going to "pnrado" or "walk" if you 
prefer the term to tho Exhibition Grounds 
on Labor Day morning. Of course, somo of 
you will feel that there is no sense walking 
when work is as scarce as at present. This 
happens to be the attitude of many of our 
so-called big men and poUtldans, and con- 
tributes greatly to present unemployment. 
Everyone seems to bo walling for better 
timea launching out Into somo propased and 
necessary building project* 

This is nothing but a case of cold feet on 
the part of the big shots who try to hide 
their lack of conlldcnco behind a mantle of 
pretended caution. 

All that Is necessary for these industrial 
and political loaders if they are really sin- 
cere in their caution, is to provide plenty 
of work at good wages for the eight hours 
per day boys and the rest will look after it- 
self, Given the assurance of eight or 10 
months steady employmunl, the members of 
our own local would launch Into a spending 
program which In its small way would show 
how little it takes to buck up the morale of 
the average workttigman. And 1 think It 
only fair to montiou in passing that the pa- 
tience and fortitude of the working class of 
America In the face of three years of hard- 
ship is the hnost tribute anyone could pay 
the fairmindedness of this particular class* 

And in case this message should roach the 
notice of any readers other than the repre- 
sentatives of organised labor I hops they 
wUl appreciate Just how devastating this 
proven courage could bp If the leaders of 
labor ever joined forcos with the runciionary 
and revolutionary olementi who arc always 
ready to prey upon the misory of their fel- 
low man. As this Is written It appears that 
a definite attempt Is being made to correct 
this tragedy of the depression and we hope 
that the slight Improvomont noted In this 
sector is meraly a forarunner of batter 
thingH to come. 


order of dress is the same as in previous 
seasons. Dark trousers (if possible), white 
shirt, black bow tie and a sailor straw hat. 
This will make a good showing and If we can 
muster s good majority of our 300 members 
w’e will give the rats and croakers something 
to talk about for a long time to come. After 
all. it's a cinch to wave the banner high 
when the dough is rolling in — it takes real 
courage and unionism to do so after three 
years of wimt moat of our boya have gone 
through# 

For the boys who are out of employment, 
the executivo has arranged to pay their ad- 
mission fee, plus a real good dinner after 
arriving at the grounds* As for myself, I 
never could eat unless some one else paid 
the bill, so I think I'll Just keep on walking. 

It is the intention of this year's executivo 
and Labor Day committee to provide food for 
thoughtful comment for friend and foe alike 
by arranging to have a booth in the elec- 
trical building throughout the entire duration 
of the fair. This booth will bo In the south- 
west corner of the building. The present 
intention is to transfer the entire olllco staff 
and huainess to this display for the two 
Tveeks so as to give the general public an 
idea as to what lt*s all about. Of course, a 
lot of foolish questions will have to be an- 
swered by someone, but then we have more 
than one good member who bats IQQ per 
cant when it comes to a good Une, so that 
part of the job wilt be w^ell looked after. 

At that it is rather cruel on the part of 
the president, Ed. Forsey, and his first Ueu* 
tenant, Jack Pry re, to plare Brother Shaw 
on the spot, where ho will be subject to the 
darts from Cupid's bow, from tho Ihouiands 
of lovely Canadian matrons who will un- 
doubtedly pause before this '^exhibit" for In- 
formation or inspiration while visiting the 
"World's Largest Annual Exposition." More 
about this in a later issue, but It just struck 
me that It ie a pity that Brother Ingles wHl 
bo in other pastures during that time. Maybe 
Cecil could learn to recite those Hnoi about 
the widows and orphans, that never failed to 
reach borne in the past* How about It, Ernie? 

If Eddie Brown reads this out in Cali- 
fornla, I would like to say hello and that 
everything is jake at this end as far aa the 
frau and the little Selkes are concerned, al- 
though itiv old buy hi 111 self bud u pretty hot 
session in the witness stand some months 
ago. After this we are not going to see or 
bear anything that's going on, but any how, 
dont we have fun? Frank J, Stbioi* 


L, U, NO, 3S2, COLUMBIA, S* C# 
Editor; 

Things In general in the old Palmetto state 
look some better. The textile industry^ the 
chief industry of the state, bos resumed op- 
eration in full or partially. Thousands of 
unemployed people have been put to work 
and with the coming of the eight-hour law, 
others will be put to work* Also, it is very 
encouraging to see the happy, cheerful 
crowds of workers going to and from the 
mills where only a few short months ago 
only a very few could be seen, with a dis- 
couraged and worried look on their faces. 

From what one can see by the papers it 
looks like prohibition Is doomed. That won't 
affect our bualnesa manager-elect, Brother 
Johnnie Rivers, any. But me, I am all wet, 
as usual. C. T# Garthan* 


L* U# NO, 41S, PASADENA, CALIF, 
Editor : 

A year has passed since this local absorbed 
the inside workers of L* U, No. 660, with «U 
their problems, and nothing but the beat of 
spirit, loyalty and co -operation now prevail 
between tho various groups* Indeed, many 
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of ua tnaida BrotliKira havo very good reason 
to bo thankful for the ehange. 

Through the combmed efforts our new o%- 
ocutivo board and Intematlonat Eoprc^iGnta- 
tive, Brother A mo a Fooldy, the thrcntonod 
wflgo out for light department employees of 
II a day and loss of vacation period was 
averted. A small cut for tho higher paid ami 
a minimum of |4 for labor resulted, with 
hopes of full restoration at the end of tho 
present emergency. Other groups of unor> 
ganised city omployEOa did not faro so well, 
being forced to accept drusUc cuts and loss 
of vacation period. 

This local deeply appreciates the co-opera* 
tion of the I. 0. and its represantativeB and 
trusts rtnances will permit more of these 
inspiratlrinal visita. 

Pasadenans public works program is still 
going on, both the Light nnd water depart- 
ments having from tholr surpluses and cur- 
rent earnings provided much relief work on 
projects of a paying nature. The Fine Can- 
yon Dam is noaring completion with the 
starting of an aqueduct to bring water hero. 
Fifteen miles of heavy underground cable has 
been purchased and is being installed, two 
new substations planned and many mUes of 


ducts laid— all without Increasing the public 
debt mate Hally. 

Los Angeles County Is Increasing its ln> 
debtednesfl to the bankruptcy point, doing 
business on borrowed money. Its welfare 
agencies have been forced to ship thousaiidi 
of alien indigent Meslcan families back to 
Mexico, where the Mexican government as- 
sists them to become self-supporting. Tho 
delinquent tax is said to be in excess of 
|S.OOO,D 004 Tho R. F, C, loan for May and 
June county relief work barely lasted May 
out, so great was the need. Truly a good 
argument for morn public ownerEhlp of a 
paying nature. 

The state legisLaturo battle for increaned 
t&x revenue goes merrily on betwen the ud- 
vocatoi of the sales tax and income tax re- 
visionists, with the former getting the best 
of It as usual. Our state governor recently 
vetoed a measure to reduce high salaried 
stats ofbcialft. Always the public pays. 

Tlie recent antics of the stock market Jug- 
glers should prove to our government the 
pressing need for drastic suppression of the 
gambling element who apparently in their 
greed would undo all the good work that ha« 
been started. 


Business is picking up and some of our 
Brothers are getting a little time in at the 
trade, for the first time tble year. 

H. W* HijNfivrN. 


L. a NO. 4R2, MONTREAL, QUE. 
Editor: 

At our meeting last month Installation of 
o0lcerfl took place, the presiding ofllcer 
being our own past president, now an In- 
ternational representative, none other than 
our old friend and counselor Jim Brodrlck 
and nnturally proceedings were carried out 
with precision and decorum. Officers In- 
stalled were as follows! H. M. Nevison, 
president; T. Gannon, vice president; C, 
lladgkieg, financial sHcretary: G. McDon- 
ough, recording secretary; G. Eaton, treas- 
urer. 

The executive board conaista of the above 
named oflicers and the auditors are Brothers 
F. I. Geary, J, Murphy and T, J. Stoker. 
After the installation of ofheers had been 
completed, Brother Broderick gave an out- 
line of his recent activities, in which we 
ate always interested. Tho meeting was 
closed at 10 p. m. which let everyone get 
home at a good hour. 


These sketches with their explanation 
were sent to the ELKcmtcAL WoHKjenH* 
Journal by Merrill A. Eadamaker, a 
member of Local Union No. 13L They are 
now reprinted at tho request of Thomas 
E. Johnson of Local Union No. 3. Brother 
Eadamaker in sending us this material 
said, **l om offering these sketches so that 
some of the Brothers will get the diagram 


habit, draw sketches of thdr wiring Jobs, 
learn to vlaualixe and make notes of their 
Jobs. All competent electricians form 
this habit/* 

Sketch No. I shows a simple sertes 
motor connection. Note that the no- 
voltage release coll will carry the full 
load current. To reverse the rotation of 
this motor simply rovorse the two arma- 
ture lends or the two flold leads. 

Sketch No. 2 ahowa a shunt motor. 
The rotation can be changed by revers- 
ing the two shunt field leads or the two 


THAT DIAGRAM HABIT! 

armature leads. The no-voltage release 
coil Is connected In sorles with the shunt 
field. 

Sketch No. 3 shows compound motor. 
The rotation is reversed by changing the 
two connections of both tho compound 
and shunt fie Ida together, also rotation 
can bo changed by reversing the two 


armature teada. Care should be taken 
not to revorao the armature leada and 
the flold loadi together aa thii would not 
change the rotation of the motor. Care 
should also be taken In changing tho 
compound field leads and tho shunt field 
leads to that they will not buck each 
other. 

Sketch No. 4 shows series fnterpole 
motor. The rotation is reversed by re- 
verging the two Rerios flcld connections, 
or reversing the armature leads with the 
interpole colts so that tho polsHty of the 
armature and Interpolea are the same. 


Sketch No. 5 ahowa a shunt Interpole 
motor. The rotation is reversed by re- 
veralng the two shunt Held loads, or the 
armature and Intorpoles are reversed 
the same aa In Sketch No, 4. 

Sketch No. 0 shows a compound inter- 
pole motor. The rotation Is reversed by 
reversing the shunt held and series Hold 


together or reversing the armature 
leads, tn all caaea of reversing motors 
it is woU to bear In mind that tho inter- 
pole coil polarity Is the same as the ad- 
jacent main pole opposite to the rota- 
tion of tho motor. This Is the opposite 
case with a generator but In either case 
the armature polarity la tho same as the 
Interpole polarity. 

Sketch No. 7 shows the hookup for a 
four-terminal starter which for some 
reason in a majoritj of cases la con- 
nected wrong by the average wl reman. 
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With above slate of oiflcerB Loeal 
Union No. 492 should go forward En the 
eomlnir two yeora and I would bespeak for 
thorn the help atid co-oporation of every 
momber of the ToeaU asking tbom to attend 
every meeting they possibly can» and show 
and take an interest In the atTalrs of the 
local, rememberinir it is their local union 
and it is our duty to *'bulld for the future,*' 
and if we do what is right now^ by our- 
selves ond by our organiKotion, we will bo 
able to laand over to those who como nftor 
UK n local union stronger and better. When 
that time does come let us hope we will 
have built even better than we ever knew. 

Just 0 reminder to members. One meet* 
Ing H month in future, on the Hrst Wednes- 
days at 8:30 p. Peate's Hall, 1433 hlans- 
field Street. Hoping to see you all there 
in person. H. M. N£V1BO^f. 


L. U, NO. 558, FLORENCE, ALA. 
Editor: 

Greetings from the Muaete Shoals dis- 
trict, All members stay away from hero 
unless you have money to take care of you 
for at least six months and don*i bring that 
loose in your pocket. 

There Is no work here now and H looks 
rather indefjnilo as to when there will he. 

However, If you want to get next on the 
lilt, write to the Personnel Section of iho 
Tonnvssoe VuUcy Authority, Room 6214 In- 
terior Bldg., Washington, D. C., and re- 
quest application forms, which they will 
send you if they ever get around to your 
request and they should ho filled out ac- 
cording to instructions and giving all expe- 
rience at the trude. 

There is nothing In the way of work here 
to t.iife any one over except the R. F, C. and 
that iff crowded already and has a long wait- 
ing list and the fellows without families 
get their eats and a place to steep and the 
ones with families get one dollar per day 
three days a week, so you can very readily 
see that there is nothing here. 

W. A. 

Business Mnnager. 


L. U, NO. 568, MONTREAL, QUE, 

Kdiluri 

Don*t be surprised, this is L. U. No. &B8 
coming back to show to the Brothers In gen- 
eral that we are not asleep but very wide 
awake and fighting for existence. 

Yes, hoys, the work in this city ill pretty 
scarce and only a few of the Brothers arc 
working and struggling, but things will get 
better some of these daya^and wntch us step 
to pick up the lost ground. 

The Montreal Ball Club has decided to 
have some twilight games. Unfortutuilely 
they have given the contract to an unfair 
firm for the electric installation. 

It was with great regret that we heard at 
last meeting of the resignation of our worthy 
president, H. H. Broach, The I. B. E. W. is 
losing a man of highest qualifications, in- 
telligence and hdelity to conduct so great 
an organi7.ation ns the I. B. E. W, 

The officers and members of L, U. No. 568, 
of Montreal wish to congratulate the new 
prebidettl, D. W. Tracy, with good wiailius 
and good luck. 

We have had the regular election of officers 
and all the same officers were re-elected for 
the next two yeorr^. P. T. 


L. U. NO. 595, OAKLAND, CALIF. 

Editor: 

Organised tabor U going through one of 
the most strenuous times in Its history. 
These are depressive times, with men, wo- 
men and children in want for food, elothlng 
and their daily existence. There must surely 


ffomething good come out of it. Selfishnesa 
and greed hnvo fantened themselves so 
strongly on this so-cnlted civilization that the 
eystem could go no furtbor, and it had to go 
down, in our own orgnnlEatlon as well as in 
the financial world. And taking It as a 
whole, it had become a festering mess that 
hfid to hnral. But the true union men — I 
don’t mean card men, but the men who have 
stayed by our organization in this and other 
times of distress^wlU fatso its standard 
higher than It has ever been before, 

I recall sevornl disasters to cities in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. Take, for In- 
stance, San F*rnnclseo, with its old, dilapi- 
dated buildings prior to 190G. The earth- 
quake and fire destroyed and laid waste 
the larger part of the city. Millions of dot- 
tars were lost, together with many Uves. But 
out of the smoke and ruins has grown a 
beautiful city more prosparous than ever. 
And so it will bo with organized labor in a 
few yeara to come. Wo will look hack on 
this depression and disaster and see that 
only good will como from It. 

Our locaU L. U. No. 596, has been sorely 
hit, but I believe that the timber that still 
stands is sufficiently strong to weather the 
fltorin, and will bring our Local safely to the 
harbor of success. And It will maintain and 
support the conditions and wage scales, so 
thnt we may progress in the spirit of union- 
iim and be a shining light to others. As an 
example, and thit can only bo attained by 
making it an tniernniional brotherhood, by 
being faithful to your local, unselfish with 
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one another, and patient with those parverao 
mimla until we can train them in the right 
way of living and of thinking. 

1 fcot that conditiona in our vicinity are 
going to improve. Up to date wo have a 
large portion of our membership out of 
work. Our old aland by, Frank t4ei*, his de- 
partment at the University has been de- 
prived of itfl state appropriaUans and the 
Brothers have had little work from this 
source. The working Brothers have re- 
sponded wonderfully with the aaaessments, 
so na to keep those less fortunate In good 
standing, for which the unemployed join in 
saying ’*We thank you." 

Tuos. W. Meich. 


L. U. NO. 734, NORFOLK, VA. 
Editor: 

After 15 yonrs of attempted enforcement 
of prohibition In Virginia it haa bean "dis- 
covered" that tho method used to finance the 
enforcement it unconstitutiunaL 

The Virginia Constitution provides that 
fines shall be paid into the literary fund. 
Thu fund Is used in part to finance the 
educational system of the commonwealth. 

The Virginia prohibition laws provide 
that prosecutions shall be financed by fines 
assessed In such cases. 

The governor of the commonwealth (nn 
avowed dry) who formerly hold the office 
of attorney general and whum it Is pre- 
sumed is famliUr with the constitution, 
found It necessary during the last session 
of the general assembly to order a pay cut 
for teachers In the public schools. 

During the past few years the percentage 
of defaults hy small note makers httii In- 
creased enormously. These defaults are the 
result of many contributing factors, the 
greatest of which, perhaps, is bad faiih on 
the port of the maker. In many cases the 
timid soul who con not say no, finds himself 
louded up with more bad paper than he can 
possibly carry and the inevitable result Is a 
petition In bankruptcy. This condition U 
highly satisfactory to many of the small 
loan com pan luff . 

The situntion has become bo Aerious that 
legislatiiin to curb such practices is Im- 
perative. 

An net barring from courts of law nil 
notes nut pruiected both by bond and life 
insurance would effect an immediate cure 
of this cancer, Sauvan. 


L. U. NO. 865, BALTIMORE, MD, 

Editor: 

Having been duly elected to bnndle the cor- 
rcspondontie end of Imcnl No. S6fi, I will start 
my duty by saying nt our Juno 2D meeting 
the no ml nil Li on and eleciioti of officers for 
the next two-year term was held. The fol- 
lowing were clucted: Brother James Moore, 
president; Brother Ueorge K. Goslln, vice 
President; Brother William L, Molosworth. 
treasurer; Brother William S. Peregory, 
recording sue rotary; Brother Robert S. 
Montgomery, llnancinl sccrettiry; Brothers 
George J, Gruber and Fred D. Davis, oxoc- 
utive board. 

The entire membership of Local No. 866 
wishes to thunk our past-president, II. Wal- 
ter Owens, for Inking office for one year and 
to be re-elected to serve for three years and 
on hand ni every meeting night. Congratu- 
lations for having sueh gifted mombors and 
nlso tho officers for the entire tw^o ycnris. 

Our last mooting was well attended and 
every one soomed to want good times, 

I hope nil of our members will be with us 
at our next meeting, the third Tuesday of the 
month. Now^ ) guess that Tve come to the 
end of our locnl news, so will fay "C'hecrio" 
till next month. 

Wm, A. Ewald. 
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L. U. NO. 912. CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Editors 

We huve pnssed throuifh anothor month 
undar tha ^Now DeaJ," Tho omployoei nt 
the Fieher Body Co* and White Miitor Co* 
have seen the light ami are coming uiuler 
the wing of the American Federation of 
Labor. TTnve you Influenced nn clectrlenl 
worker in an unorganized plant to juln your 
organization 7 Have you organized the no- 
bill working nt your aide I 

A no-biM informed me the organization 
would have to restore him to the seven 
days per week he formerly workeil nnd also 
restore the 10 per cent deduction. The fact 
that hia working live days per week gave a 
fellow workman nn opportunity to earn a 
living meant nothing to him. Ho took a 
job with decent working conditions created 
fay organized labor, has worked an it for 
three years vvithout contributing a penny 
towards his own protection and refusos to 
Join tlie craft organization which fought 
for the conditions which ho erijoyfi. If he 
was informed that he was a chiselor and 
panhandler he would probably consider him- 
self insulted. A man who has Icarnt'd the 
electrical trade and worked as a Journcy- 
mati etectrician for years without ever join- 
ing the electrical workers organization and 
who, hearing and knowing that cellective 
bargaining and organized labor have been 
indorsed by the present government of the 
United States, still refuses to align himself 
with his fellow workmen to sec u re tlie hen* 
eflte which united effort will gnln, is n 
slacker and u poor example of a man. 

The business organlKations whirl; have 
agreed to co-operate with the gaverninent 
to restore docent conditions will soon dis- 
play an omhlem to dlatinguish thorn from 
the sweat shop operators* When you do 
your buying look for this emblem. If the 
other fellow is earning a decent living it 
will Help your job* Mechanics working In 
plants for 15* 20 and 25 cents an hour do 
not help the railroad worker in his argu- 
ments for a decent living wage. We stand 
at the entrance to a new era, labor has an 
oppcrtunily unonualled in past history* 
What we do now will determine what our 
future working conditions ahnll be. If we 
put our shoulders to the wheel and help 
organize every industry, our future is safe. 
If we quifablG and hang back and let the 
other fellow do it, we deserve to lose* 
Let's gol 

The local held a picnic on Sunday, *?uly 
2S, at Neptune Lake, where Brother John 
2efchmnnti and his Neptune Club hold sway 
during the summer. A large number of 
members attended and enjoyed themselves, 
thanks to the efforts of promoters Jamison 
and Lloyd. We hope that the no^bltls who 
attended will align themselves and help pay 
the freight. 

The lust word is “Sell your organ Izatlon 
to the no-hiU and got his nppliratlim,*' 

Birx Hlakiq. 


L, U. NO* 99S, BATON ROUGE, LA* 
Editor: 

Attendonce hns been remarkable for the 
past severol meetings and it scorns that the 
felloxvs are nmlly taking an interest in the 
doings of our locaL We rceently had an ek*c- 
ttnn of ofUcers and I think that the new 
bunch of executives are now remdy for a busy 
fiOHsion. The following Brothors were 
elected : 

C. L* Adams, president; J* ll. IMIU vice 
president; F. A. ItoTinaman, iroasurer; D. S. 
Ingram, financinl secretary; E. J. llourg, 
recording secretary; executive board — M. F* 
Hall, A* E* Hogan. F* J* Fluck. H. S* In- 
gram* M, II. Pollard; E* J* Bourg* hunineas 


manager; IX B* Ingram. A* E. Hogan and 
E, J, Bourg. delegates to C* L* U. 

ViHiting Brothers are advised that our 
meetings have been changed from the first 
and third Mondays to the first and third 
Wednesdays, mid our meeting place has also 
boon changod to 124-120 Main St. Our 
traveling Brotlmrs (vacationists* etc.) will be 
glad to learn that we hnvo one of our men 
as maintenance man on the new istate capltol 
and ore making negotiationti to sign up the 
other maihtetianco nmn* Brother Bourg Is 
our man, who Is now stallonod nt the capltol 
and if ever any of you Brothers find a chance 
to pass through Baton Rouge and have time 
to see the monument to organised labor in- 
quire for Brother Bourg and ask him to show 
you the “high lights" of the building. 

Our stale school here failed to make the 
proper connections with the R* F. C* for a 
Joan to complete the proposed building pro- 
gram as outlined by iVcsUlent Smith of that 
institutfun, but we still hove h(&poa of him 
succeeding in his endeavors to place the 
Louisiana State University among the fore- 
most of stale universities and thereby obtain 
some much^needed employment for some of 
the boys* 

Local No* 095 has made sevcrnl changes in 
the working rules and same have been sent 
to the I, 0, for approval. 

Brother Ingram recently made a trip to 
Muscle Shoals but had nothing much to re- 
port except that work In that vicinity would 
not be available for the next dO or 90 days. 

Boys, I think that at last ihe time is ripe 
for orgiiriizcd labor to la;mcli fnrlh Its plea 
for jusUce to the laboring man and offer up 
a prayer of thanksgiving fur the co-opera- 
tion that our IVcsident U giving us in Wash- 
ington* The outlook is indeed pleasant and 
gratifying and we should take advantage of 
our opportunities as they preiicnt themselves 
for enlarging our organization and increas- 
ing our memberthip so that wo wU\, in the 
future, have a more powerful voice In the 
government of our country. Even the Chief 
Executive of these United States needs co- 
operation for success and wc, the preaent 
members of organized Inbor, are the ones 
whose help counts for the most to educate 
the masses to help thomRolves so that soon 
there may be contentment among the work- 
ing people who cumprlsG the majority of the 
citizenry* 

L* C* FouaniEii. 


L* U* NO. 1037, WINNIPEG, MAN. 

Ed tor: 

Here U a ■hort one this month* The 
warm weather has afnicted me with a great 
laziness, but first of all I want to congratu- 
late our new president, Brother D. W. 
Tracy, The king la dead. Long live the 
king. If I remember rightly f met Brother 
Tracy at the convention of 1911 In Roches- 
ter* N* Y. We hold our bloiinial nomina- 
tion and tdeebion of ofheers and the old 
slate was completely returned to office* May 
1 comment on the loiter of Brother Dick 
Gant, Local No* 409* in the July Jouhnal. 
His mention of the election of officers in 
the month of June Is timely nnd many of 
the mcmberK of No* 1937 have discussed H. 
Personally, t think the month of January 
would be much better* The nights are long. 
Not so many diversions, the first month of 
the year, against Juno being a busy month 
with the average worker and a close* hot 
hall on a Juno night is not very attractive. 
Every opportnnity should be given the mem- 
bers to elect their best ninterinl for officers 
and the summer is not a good time* How 
about bringing the subject before the proper 
officials nnd have It discussed or get tho 
opinion of some of the locals? 


Huslnosi is on the bum up here* No 
building, a few repair jobs* The grasshop- 
pers are oating everything green, and the 
politicians are taking all that they leave* 
There seems to have been very little done 
ut the World Economic Conference that 
would benefit the worker and those who 
huVB any money seem to want to keep It. 
That's all for this month. It Is too hot. 

iKVtNlj. 

Minutes of Meeting of the 
International Executive 
Council 

A special meeting of the International 
Executive Council of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers was con- 
vened on July 19* 1933, at 9 a. m* in Room 
099, 1200 Fifteenth St* N* W*, Wnshington, 
D, C., on order of International President 
H, il* Broach* 

There were present: C. M. Paulsen, G. W. 
Wbilford, F. L* Kelley, C. F* Oliver, J. F, 
Casey, *F. L, McBride, G. C* Gndbois, E* Noth* 
iiftgle, M* P. Gordon* 

The following communication was read; 

“July 10, 1933. 

“To the Executive Council* 
internatlomil Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workors* 

“This is my resignatlon^anri 1 must In- 
Hist It he nceopted* 1 oak to be relieviH] as 
soon ns poa&ibJe* 1 fed I have a right to 
expect this. 

"This decision is not sudden, as you know, 

I ha VO long w-anted to resign. But each 
time I was persuaded otberwiBe. It's not 
easy, as you must know* finally to bring my- 
self to this unpleasant step. But 1 feel I 
limply must* 

“Almost tw'o years ago I iulTorcd a ner- 
vous and physical breakdown* 1 would have 
resigned then^but I felt I must w’alt until 
conditloni somewhat cleared and improved* 
And they are now improving with each day. 
We are again operating without ony Incrnns- 
Ing deficit. Our income is meeting our out- 
go — nnd the worst of the storm U behind us. 

“U was a long struggle to regain my 
health* as you know. Since then I have 
Imcn up and down. The strain has been es- 
pcrIaUy heavy and depressing In these Umes 
—and if I continue to carry on as pTcsldent 
of thin organization* another breakdown is 
inevUablf* This would benefit neither the 
organization nor myself* 

“Nearly four years ago when former Pres- 
ident Noonan died, 1 wrote In our Journal 
that 

" 'Not many understood just why I did 
not want to succeed him, why I ofTerod 
every reason and excuse I could to avoid 
It. I have been in a position to know the 
heavy load. • • • I know something about 
the pains, the grief and heartaches. • • • 

I know the price, tho penalty that must be 
paid. I simply felt I had enough of It. 

"*l know something about the wear and 
tear of this work, how quickly it takes 
effect* • • • The atmosphere of contro- 
versy, the smoke nnd poison flllod confer- 
enco rooms, little sound sleep • ■ • tra- 
veling on trains when ill and worn, piles 
of mail filled with documents* requests* 
pkms, compiaints and troubles of alt sorts 
— nil take their heavy toll, almost before 
one knows it. No lino of work produces 
more »haftered nerves and broken hcnlth, 

“ 'Former Prcaidonl. McNulty died n 
young man* Ford, at 47, was a nervous 
wreck when he could no longer carry on. 

• * * (Ford also died In less than three 
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yeara after I wrote thoae words.) A long 
list of other cnfirs of ahattorEd nerves, 
broken heuHh, quickly destroy ed youth, 
even suicides and wrecked homes, could be 
cited. The crowds see us only from the 
platform and the printed page,' 

*'fn March, 1930 — three months after I 
accepted the presidency of the organisation — 

I wrote in our Journai that 

" ‘PerhnpH this la too peraonuL But I'll 
take the chance. I see how this work has 
hit such men aa Bugnlazet and Ford— my 
close friends and associates. I see the 
answer. It makes ma think a great deal, 

I begged to bo let slono. The load was 
enough as It was. * • • I had rather earn 
very little and live a quiet, normal, Healthy 
life/ 

'"Wft loftt ft preslilmil aTid four vim presi- 
dents In a spaco of 33 months. One of those, 
Wilson, shot himself to tlnd relief from the 
worry and grief. Before pulling the trigger 
he wrote; ‘Don't worry about me. I got 
tired and have gone for a long rest.^ Ner- 
vous breakdowns among our international 
men have been numeroos in recent years. 
Some of them have not yet recovered. One 
poor devil^ — Murphy— el ashed hts throat be- 
fore we could help him. 

"The thing hurting me most has been the 
■ufTering of our members and their families, 
whito we sit powerloiifl to provide them with 
relief and jobs. Nothing has caused mo 
more worry and grief. Nothing baa left roe 
so depressed and made me feel so helpless. 

"From my office, day after day, night after 
nlRhi, I have turned my mind's eye to the 
devoted and tireless men throughout this 
organiiation* many of whom I have come to 
know personally. I have seen and f«lt them 
and their families going through all the 
agonies and tortures of hell— hut remaining 
loyal to this great organisation. It has been 
thoir loyalty, devotion and faithfulness that 
Inspired me to carry on when worn and 
thoroughly erbausted. 

*‘I cannot forget thesa things. I cannot 
forget the many kindnesses, courtesies and 
friendships I have enjoyed since entering 
this organization as a boy of 10. I first 
became a local recording secretary, next a 
business agent, then an International repre- 
sentatlve, next vice president, then presi- 
dent. Naturally through the years this or- 
ganization has becomo a vital, breathing pari 
of me. 

"Because of all this, I simply cannot place 
In your hands tha usual cold, formal noia of 
resignation. And If t appear too sentlmen* 
tal or emotional, 1 know you will fully un- 
derstand. 

"Naturally I am happy In feeling that I 
have contributed, as best my abiUtlei would 
pcrmil, to ihtt gruwth, progrusii and success 
of this organixaiion. I have soon It go 
through many Urea, It has been a source of 
keen pleaBUre to see It grow from a mere 
weakling into the powerful, rospected and 
competent organisation it le today. Frankly, 
wo have weathered the long storm of depres- 
sion far better than most of us believed wo 
would. 

"I have no thought of eoniplalnt t have 
hoen treated fixceadlngty wall. The whole 
organlxation has been exceptionally kind to 
me through the yoera. But I simply feel 
the nervous strain, worry and responsibili- 
ties of tho prosidoncy are more than I am 
willing to continue to shoulder- T am datAr- 
mined not to sulfor another breakdown. To 
avoid this would mean neglecting the duties 
of the office, which I am unwilling to do. 
"It's not so much the hours worked. It's 


the ever- present tension, worry, uncertainty, 
expectancy, the life of ennirovoTRy, Uespon- 
eible labor leadorship koeps n roan 'keyed' up 
most of the time. Ho never knows when ho 
will be called out of bed, what will break 
next. Things are always coming unexpect- 
edly^ iuddeniy. Always ho is the object of 
severe hostility, trickery, flattery and the 
meanest, most vicious stories and mlsrepre- 
sentations. 

"I feel no other work tevics such an emo- 
tional tax. This Is well ihown by the many 
nervous and physical wrecks on all sides. 
Outside of our own organization there was 
President Huddell of the Engineers, President 
Canavan and Secretary Green of the Thea- 
trical Stage Employees, President Johnston 
of the Machinists and a long list of other 
International heads. Many coses of local ol- 
flclali could also be mentioned. Truly a man 
must have nerves of steel, nerves that stand 
up under all kinds of shocks, day after day, 
throughout tho years. 

"Naturally some men stand up under tho 
strain better than others. 1 suppose It's 
largely a matter of temperament. One man 
can laugh off a thing that almost breaks the 
heart of another. T see many who are stilt 
struggling along, living by jumps and Jerks. 
And life simply isn't worth It- 

"Surely I cannot be expected to follow the 
sad road of those going ahead of me. It 
would liu no good. And surdy you must 
know how dear this organization Is to mo. 
It gave me my chance to learn and develop. 
Naturally I could never mislead nor deceive 
it. 1 could not and be tn my right senses. 

"Bcslgnations often hide the real reasons. 
But I haven't the slightest reason for eva- 
sion or concealment. Those who realty know 
me know I have honostly stated the situa- 
tion, They know how I have long felt. 
Thare are positively no other eaufses in- 
fluencing my action. There are no differ- 
ences whatever with my nssoefatea. No mon 
could want to enjoy a finer relationship. 

"1 cannot retire, f must earn a living. 
And what knowledire and expenence I have 
gained, what Uttia mind I have developed, 
will be available to the organization. I shall 
he hiippy to advise, counsel and aid when- 
ever called upon. 

"It le impossible to ex press my deep grati - 
tude to all those who havo shown confldonce 
In and worked with me. This confidence has 
been a source of great help and Inspiration. 
My deepest regret ft that I have been un- 
able to do more for tho cause 1 hove loved 
so much. 

"Sincerely, 

HHB/s "H, H, Broach /' 

It woa moved and seconded that wo go 
into executive session. 

The following Is the action of the council; 

"The International Executive Coundl ac- 
cepts tho resignation of President Broach. 
Hill Hditiinistralion has ox tended over one of 
the most trying times in the history of the 
Brotherhood. This period of depression has 
caincided with a period of pcrBonnl Ul-health 
on his part, and yet during tho three and a 
half yeorw of his incumhency he has been at 
his desk, unless scute Illness decreed other- 
wise, and has shouldered the disturbing tasks, 
incident to wholesale unemployment, with 
devotion and courage. 

"President Broach's toroperament Is such 
that he cannot mark time on any Job ho un- 
dertakes. He has thrown every ounce of 
energy Into tho task and has spent his tal- 
ents unsparingly. 

"He began his administration with the 
much-needed codification of our organlxition 
law. He succeeded in InjecUng hla own 
eagerness, perseverance* devotion, and ser- 
vtee Into widespread aectlons of the Brother- 


hood. He haa widened the scope and signifi- 
cance of the president's functions. 

“Such talonU have been invaluable to thli 
organization; yet we must — however reluc- 
tantly — abide by hia determination to re- 
sign, We do this with tho oincero wiah that 
hia health may constantly Improve. 

"Ciua. M. Paulsen, CAoirman. 

"M. P. Goruam, Sccrefof'y." 

It was moved nnd secondpil that a com- 
mittee of three be appointed to present to 
Intermitlonnl President H. II, Broach the 
action of tho council. Motion carried. 

The eommlttee appointed consisted of C. 
M. Paulsen, J. L* McBride and M. P. Gordan. 

The question of a succewor to Interna- 
tional President II. H. Broach was dtscusaed. 

It was moved by J. L, McBride and aec- 
onded by James Casey that Dan W, Tracy 
be elected to fill the onexpired term of In- 
ternational Proflldent H. H. Broach. Motion 
carried. 

It was moved and seconded that a suitable 
notice be drafted notifying the memberabip 
of the election of Dan W. Tracy as Interna- 
tional prOBldent and asking all members and 
local unions for their co-operation. Motion 
was adopted. 

The following notice wos drafted; 

"The council earefully considered the se- 
lection of a successor for iho preHidency, 
and has choson Dan W. Tracy, Houston, 
Texas, vice president in charge of the sev- 
enth district. Mr, Tracy's attainments, ex- 
perience, devotion and energy are wetl-lmown 
to the membenhlp. He has been a vice pre*- 
ident since !019. He deserves full co-opera- 
tion. The council invites the co-operation 
of the memhership and all local unions to 
the end that tho organization may continue 
to expand ami succeed In the future as It has 
in the past.*’ 

It was moved and seconded that Dan W, 
Tracy be notified of his election to the office 
of Inlernalional president and to present 
himself to the coundl for obligation to said 
office. Motion was adopted. 

Tho secretary of the council rend the ob- 
Ugation to Dan W. Tracy who also signed 
the obligation pertaining to taking office. 

After n general discussion on policies of 
the BrotherbonrI with the International presi- 
dent, the meeting adjourned. 

M. P. Goruak. 


UNION PROTESTS ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF NIRA 
(Continued from page 32 A) 

labor, ami with no social point of vlow, 
will mevitably drift into objectives not 
intended by the chief executive of this 
land am! the authors of the AcL 

ft is our firm conviction, Mr, Presi- 
dent» that you and Senator Wagner and 
other authors of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act intended it to bo primarily 
an unemployment emergency act in- 
creasing tho buying power of the 
masses, but we contend that from the 
trend so far It is going to fail In this 
purpose, and may become merely an 
exercise in price-fixing and monopoly- 
building in behalf of big busines.s. 
Respectfully yotim* 

(Signed) G. M. BuONi Ailin', 

International Secretary. 


Whether you be man or woman you will 
never do anything in this world without 
courage. It Is the greatest quality of the 
mind next to honor. — James L. Allen. 
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Story of Three Buns: Fable for the Times 

Two Storks by CHARLES F, NESBIT 


I N ft small village in Bulgaria there 
was a mechanic who was always 
boasting of his honesty. He talked of 
his honesty so much that his fellow men 
joked him about it and being sensitive 
about it he left the town. 

With a small hand bag he trudged 
along the road. 

Late in the afternoon he overtook an 
old man with long, grey hair and a long, 
grey beard. When night came they 
found no place to lodge and so stopped 
by a little stream. The honest man 
said, have three buns and we will 
divide them and can get something to 
eat tomorrow morning/' They got some 
water from a stream. The honest man 
opened his bag and they each ate a bun. 
Then the honest man said ; “Let us keep 
the other one till morning for we may 
be hungry, “ so they laid down to sleep. 

The honest man waited till the old 
man was asleep, then opened the bag 
and ate the other bun himself. In the 
morning when they both woke up the 
honest man said: “Now, we will cut the 
other bun in tw^o, eat it and journey 
on/' He opened the bag, feigned great 
surprise and said: “Why, the bun is 
gone!" “That's strange 1" said the old 
man, “who could have taken it?" “I 
don't know," said the honest man, 
“somebody has," “I slept soundly all 
night, I didn't take it," the old man said. 
“1 didn't either/' said the honest man, 
“somebody has stolen it/' 

They looked all around but couldn't 
see any tracks, “Ob! well," said the 
old man," we will soon get something to 
eat." So they journeyed on and came 
to a village where everything was 
excitement. They asked the cause of 
the commotion. 

They were told that the King's child 
was very sick, having been stricken on 
a journey. The old man with the white 
hair and beard said he could cure the 
child. They took him to the King. The 
King said: “You may try, but if you fail, 
I will have you beheaded," The old man 
was taken to the child. He put his 
hands on the child's head, looked stead- 
fastly at him and said: “You are well!" 
The child arose and walked, fully re- 
covered. The King said to the old man : 
"You shall have anything — to the half 
of my kingdom/' The old man said “A 
bag of gold, two horses and a wagon are 
all I desire." A large bag of gold was 
given him and two fine horses and a 
wagon. The old man and the mechanic 
started on their journey* After a while 
they came to a fork in the road. The 
old man stopped the horses and said: 
“Here we part company," The me- 
chanic looked longingly at the gold. 
The old man opened the bag and began 
counting out three piles, piling the gold 
coins one on the other. “What are you 


Gold and its sinister effect on 
men ties this simple tale to 
reality. 


making three piles for?" said the honest 
man. “One pile is for you," said the old 
man/' one for me and one for the man 
who ate the other bun." The honest 
man wriggled and twisted and then said : 
“Old man, I did a mean thing, I ate the 
other bun. 1 am an honest man and 
must tell you the truth, when you were 
asleep, I opened the bag and ate the 
other bun/' The old man said: “Honesty 
which can only tell the truth when it 
sees gold as a reward is poorly named." 
There was a puff of smoke and when the 
mechanic got it out of his eyes, there 
was neither gold nor old man and he 
was sitting by the roadside. 

HOW BEN TRADES HORSES 
The first time I saw Ben, or as cer- 
tain envious members of his own race 
called him, “Hunch", he was seated on 
a coping 'round the old brick courthouse 
in Graham, N, C., in company with some 
dozen typical southern negroes. 

Small, croooked but with a keen face, 
kindly expression with an exceedingly 
shrewd mouth and with eyes that were 
^mal!, bright and penetrating, An old 
darkey with a rickety cart and about 
the thinnest and most woe-hegone horse 
one ever saw passed their corner, tt 
had been drizzling rain. The old white- 
haired negro saluted rather stiffly. Ben 
called out, “Good, it's raining some, 
Uncle Dick/' “Why?” called back the 
old negro from the cart. “ 'Case yuh 
cftint drive a sun perch in dry weather." 
And the old man, his feelings much hurt, 
chuckled his reins to quicker escape the 
boisterous laughter of the crowd. 

Later, in a drug store, a friend got 
Ben to talk some about horse trading. 
Ben, unable to work much at manual 
labor had turned his attention when a 
mere boy to “swapping horsos". He 
had made a great success and was one 
of the most comfortable residents in 
that end of the neighborhood, owning a 
farm of thirty acres near the town 
where he had a comfortable house, a 
smiling black wife and nine children, 
“Did you ever get beat in a horse 
trade?" asked my friend. “I done got 
eat up onct," said Ben. “Who beat you 
that time, Ben?" “Why, them gyptians" 
(meaning gypsies), “How did they beat 
you, Ben? “Why, them gyptians can 
grow gums on a horse," “Grow gums?" 
I thought you looked at a horse's teeth 
to tell his age/' “Maybe you do but I 
got over that years ago. Why, dere's 
stuff right heah in dis stoah dat I kin 


make a IC-yeah-ole boss's teeth look 
lak he wuz eight-yeah-ole." What's 
that, Ben?" “Diamond dyes. Yassuh. I 
kin take dese heah diamond dyes and a 
file an' fix any boss's teeth so you caint 
tel! how ole ho is, so 1 alius tells by deir 
gums. Well, two years agone some gyp* 
tians had a camp out nigh my place. I 
rides a smaht filly X has up and down 
in front of 'em a couple of days jes to 
whet their appetites. I had got my 
eye on a mule dey had and figured it 
would be a good trade. Well, the third 
day about dusky dark I rides over to 
their camp an' dey begins talkin' a 
swap. Do ole mule looked perty rough 
but I 'lowed he jest had hard useage and 
when I looks at his gums I figures he 
caint be over nine yeahs ole. I gets five 
dollars to boot an' we makes a swap. I 
takes the ole mule home and puts him 
in my barn. Well, next mornin* when 
I goes out dere an takes a good look at 
him, I'll swear I coulda hung my hat 
on airy bone in at ole mule's body, so 
den I zamines his gums agin and I seed 
dey done eat me up. Fur, suh, dat mule 
wuz so ole he couldn't digest corn an' 
he died in less en ten days of ole age." 

"Well, Ben, what was the best trade 
you ever made?” 

“The bes' trade? Well, I thinks it 
wuz on ole Mr* Williams' boss named 
*Eanger'. MiStah Williams wants $80 
fuh Ranger an' 1 ain't got but $25, so 
1 studies about it a week an' den 1 says 
to Mistah Williams: 'Marse Williams, I 
wants to rido “Ranger" to Greensboro 
court day and if when I comes back at 
night I wants him, I'll giv yuh $25 on 
account an' owe you de balance till I 
pick my cotton. If, when I cums back 
I don't want him, I'll giv yuh a dollah 
fuh his use dat day/ He says, 'Alright, 
Ben'. Well, ridin' over I thinks I bettah 
not swap a hosa I don't yit own an' I 
hole off swappin him till after dinnah 
but deres so many good trades agoin on 
dat I jes couldn't keep from it an atwixt 
dinner time and dusky dark I swaps 16 
times an' the las' time I gets back de very 
same boss I trade de first time and fur 
boot I had $42.25 in money, 16 bundles 
o' corn foddah and two jugs o' whiskey, 
I rides home past Mistah Williams' and 
says ^Massa Williams, here’s yuh boss 
and heahs a dollah. 1 don't want him/ 
And then lak a fool nigger I tells about 
the trades and whut I got to boot, next 
day an' de news got to Mistah Williams, 
an' he up an' sues me 'fore de jedge/' 

“Well, how did you come out?" 

“Oh, 1 cum out alright, Fse boun' to. 

I makes him admit right befoah de jedge 
dat de bargain wuz dat when I cum back 
at night, if I don't wan* de boss I pays 
a dollah fur his use and dat I done it, 

“Den, I makes a perty good trade wid 
Massa Joe Parker's bay mare. She wuz 
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weak m de back an^ if she slipped she 
alius fell plum down an* had a turrible 
time gittin' up, but she had mijfhty good 
spirit and had been a huntin* boss till 
she hurt her back. Well, one night I 
heard a boss galloping down de road 
to wads my place an* den I heahs a fall 
in de mud; torectly I heahs Massj* Joe 
Parker cussin' an swearin^ and slappin^ 
dat hoS 3 scanlous and I knowed he*d 
been in licker. Well, I didn*t hurry 
much, but torectly I gits out to him and 
dere lay de boss in de mud an' he all 
over mud and he cussin' hisself to a 
standstill, and when T cum up he say he 
gw'an t* shoot de ole mare, and I say, 
'Whut yuh gwine 't do wid her den,’ and 
he say he 'gwine t’ leave her dere*, and 
T say, ‘Yes, and de sherilT*!! fine you fur 
leavin* a dead hoas in de road*. He say 
he don* care, he gwine t* shoot her and 
I say, ‘Well, I’ll haul her away fur a 
half a dollah’. He didn’t lak the idee 
o* payin* me fur haulin* away a dead 
boss and so he hesitate and I say I'll giv’ 
ynh a dollah fur her right now and dat's 
bettern shootin’ her, and he say, 
‘Alright.* So he takes de saddle an* de 
bridle offen her an* I gives him de dollah 
Hi/ ho goes on up de road. Well, I takes 
a pail o* watah out to her an* some hay 
an’ lets her rest a while an* gets my 
passel o* chillen out an* we gets her 
up an* into de barn an* in three weeks 
you wouldn’t know dat mare; she look 
fine. So T gits on a mule and leads her 
and goes up to Burlington and sees a 
man whut looked to me lak he's a ‘free 
stater’ at first sight. He’s a ridin* a 
mule whut I sees has a bad shoulder an’ 
ho says to me, ‘Nigger, you w^an* t* 
swap bosses?’ an’ 1 says, ‘No, suhl I’ge 
puttin’ in a crap fuh Massa Joe 
Parker an* I don’t wan* t’ swap 
stock while I*se workin*;* but he looks 
at de bay mare an’ says, 'Well, dia 
mule*!! do more work dan dat mare’, an' 
I says, ‘I don’t know ’bout dat ; I do know 
whut dig mare will do and I don’ know 
whut yoah mule will do*, an* he says 
after a while, ‘Nigger, I’ll giv’ yuh five 
dollah a to hoot, an* he takes five silvah 
dollahs fum bis pocket an* jinks ’em up 
an* down in his han*. Then I looks lak 
a fool sure *nuf, an* I glues my eyes on 
dat money lak I never seen so much 
money befoh in all my life, an* I ax 
him, ‘Will yuh make it ten?* He look 
at de mare an* say, ‘Yes, Fll make it 
ten*, and I say, ‘I guess T bettah not, 
that Massa Joe Parker might not lak me 
swappin* stock while I’se puttin’ in a 
crap*, and he say, ‘Oh, you’se free, ain’t 
yuh, Nigger; yoti’ae free to do jes* lak 
you wan* t' yourself' ?< t keep lookin’ 
at de money an’ 1 finally say, ‘If yuh 
stand atwixt me an* Massa Joe Parker 
an* trouble I’ll swap*. Well, he puts 
de saddle whut he's ridin* de mule wid 
on de mare and gives me the ten dollars 
an* he hits her a clip wid a switch dat 
he*s carryin' an she break into a gallop 
an* my heart jump clean up in my throat 
and he gallop her up two blocks an’ I 
hurries up behin* him an' he turn to de 
left an' he gallops three moah blocks an’ 
into a stable, I nevah breathed an* my 
heart still in my throat till I see him go 


in dat door, fuh I wuz lookin’ for her to 
fall down an* break her neck, an* hisn, 
too, every jump. Well, I goes down an 
buys a sack o* meal, some side meat, 
some fixings fuh de ole lady an* pays my 
taxes an’ goes on hime. In ’bout two 
days 1 ’low as I’d betteh go up to Bur- 
lington an* heah de news, 

“I meets dis white gen’man fus’ thing 
an’ I says, ‘Howdy, Mistah, how you lak 
de gray mare whut yuh got fum me* an* 
he say, ‘Oh! you're de nigger 1 traded 
my mule tot* I say, ‘Yessuh’, an’ he 
say, 'You know, nigger, a mighty funny 
thing happened *bout dat mare; she got 
down in de stable dat night and hurt her 
back an* she ain’t been a bit o’ good 
since/ So 1 say ‘Dat too bad* and go on 
home/* 


COMMUNITY BOOSTS PUBLIC 
WORKS 

(Continued from page S134) 

revolutionary. Authorities now recognise 
that the people of the congealed areas 
of cities should bo housed in individual gar- 
den homcH. The proposed projects cover 
sewage, drainage, water supply, and good 
transportation. These are necessary for 
such housing projects and are as follows: 

1. Eleotri heat ion of the 7,000 miles of 
track of the railroads in the metropolitan 
area of Chicago. 

2. A metropolitan local transportation sys- 
tem, The suburban trains of the railroads 
to be part of such a transportation system. 

3. Sewage disposal, drainage, l 4 ikc Michi- 
vs'utur supply* ri^moval of pollution from 

the 1.000 miles of water courses. 

4. Building of individual garden homes for 
the housing of the people in the congested 
arena of the cities; therefore be it 

Reaoived, That the president and trustees 
of the village of Beliwood favor the enact- 
ment of legislation by the State of Illinois 
and the neceasary financial aid from the 
United States to set in motion work on these 
projects. Further 

Resolved* That we favor the electrification 
of the railroads in this area for the follow- 
ing reasons; 

1. Railroad ofHciala in hearing before the 
Illinois Committee on Public Utilities and 
transportation advance only one sound rea- 
son for failure to do this work — that is, 
lack of finance. 

2. This project covers 7,726 miles of track. 
Cost per mile for electrification is $100,000. 
Total cost $7150,000,000. Useful work for 
thousands on the tracks, mills and shops 


“MY HERO” 

By William Coopgn, Portland, Ore, 

Who's the greatest man in the world 
today 7 

Some Ruler or President* most folks 
will say. 

But there’s a face in my memory of 
one that I'vo mot 

That would outshine all others, that I 
have known yet. 

On the farm or in Congress, he was 
always the best; 

Whatever bo did, he was above all tho 
rest; 

This man was my hero since I was a 
lad. 

Who's the greatest man living? 

My friends, he's my Dad! 


in this area and throughout the nation will 
be provided for in this project. 

S. Estimated that one-sixth of the deaths 
ill the Chicago area are caused by the smoko 
evil. Forty- throe pur cent of Uiu timoke 

in Chicago is due to railroad steam loco mo- 
tives. Electrification of the railroads will 
reduce this death rale. Smoke destroys 
property and increases living expenses. Elec 
trification of the railroads will save prop- 
erty and reduce living expenses. 

4. Real estate and housing experts state 
that the improved transportation resulting 
from electrification, will make for devolop- 
ment of the suburban areas and eerve to 
promote housing projects, 

0. This project will do much to restore 
traffic that has been swept from the rails 
through adverse legislation and absence of 
finance. It will do much to stabilize the 
economic structure of the railroads and elec- 
tric power companies. Further 

Resolved, That we favor a metropolitan 
local transportation system for the Chicago 
area, which should include all local means 
of transportation and the suburban trains 
of tho railroads. We favor such a trans- 
portation system for the following reasons: 

1. To serve the people with adequate 
transportation, the system must embrace all 
the means of local transportation in the 
Chicago area and be under the control of 
on© agency. 

2. Engineers state that suburban tvaina 
of the railroads when made a part of such 
a system can be made a paying prop- 
osition and help to defray the expense 
of electrification. 

3. This system will provide much useful 
work for thousands of people and serve to 
promote housing projects. Further 

Ref!fllved* That, tho work of sewage di»- 
posal* Lake Michigan water supply, drain- 
age* and removal of pollution from the 1,000 
miles of waterway be placed under the con- 
trol of one agency. We recommend this for 
the following reasons r 

1. This project will provide much useful 
work for thousands of people. 

2. Chicago now pumps more water than 
is needed to supply the entire metropolitan 
area. This wnete can aad should be stopped. 
Chicago should sell to this agency the water 
criba* tunnels and associated pumping equip- 
ment. Enough money can be thus obtained 
to pay the buck salaries of the Chicago em- 
ployees and school teachers. Other munici- 
palities in this area could and would sell 
to this agency their wells and associated 
pumping equipment. 

3. The people of this area built tho Chi- 
cago drainage canal at the cost of $160,000*- 

006. The United States Supreme Court hna 
made this canal useless for the purpose built 
(sewage disposal). Tho United States gov- 
ernment should compensate the people in 
this area to the extent of $100,060*060 by 
the building of drainage works in this area. 
Thia is a just roquest* because this canal b 
now an important link of the lakes to gulf 
ship canal. A benefit to the people in many 
states. Further 

Resolved, That housing projects be pro- 
moted to house tho people In individual gar- 
den homes In tho Chicago area. Seven hun- 
dred and fifty thousand acres are available 
for this purpose. People of the congested 
area must bo housed so that they can help 
to care for themselves during periods of 
depression. Building of Individual garden 
houses is the way out. Further 

Resolved, That the state of Illinois ap- 
point a commission to study and promote 
those projects. 

Passed and filed in my office on this Ifiih 
day of May, 1933, A. D. 

Approved. WTlliam Milleti, 

Village Clerk. 
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IN MEMORIAM 


Theodore Ewich, L. U. No, 232 

Toift'ilirr u-** movu on ward In life, nlcJi» by 
dlfh*. lUii nil ton ffeiiiienMy n ileti In ttilstn- 
Inu- frnm rhe riiiitiN n fHi'e thnt wi< hare 
i{nown nml lovuil la wien no iimri*. We must 
diiie up the i(n|i nml fnrvvarcK yet ire 
Ijn nnt on nloin*- Thi* memory of the one 
wJiu hnit KoiR’ lu’fore remalnH with hh. anil 
the Inlloenef* of Mini otie‘« love iiffoftH ne 
In iiiiiireclntlori. m» aeknowlml»fi» onr ibrnt of 
R-rntUuilo for ihe ftHHimlntlon thiit lins heoti 
onrs, 

ThuH f-oent tin Ion No, 2^2 mmrdw the \mm 
^ni^, i>n July 7* W.VA, of Urntlmr Tlioodore J. 
Zwirk. , , 

To hU ffimlly wo extend the Bympnthettc 
consolation of trim frlondahlii. If It ht* pon- 
nihle. we wiiolil IcuHtoi their aorrow hv nlinr- 
Uiis H with tht'iih for we hove lont o frlDiid — 
ji loyal memiii'r, _ , ^ 

In inemorv of nrothor Zwirk, onr charter 
Hhnll ho drn(Hol fnp ntV ilnyn. To m low of thij^ 
tritmto elm 11 hn Hcnt to hln rn*n*iivml dear 
onee nml to our Jnurnnl for pnhlkntloii, and 
it nhal! Iw liiHcrllmd upon the mlnittoa of 
tiila mcotltiji 

Adopted hy Lora! I'nlon No. 232. Monday, 
.Tijlv 10, mT 

KDWtN n. tvics, 

WM. J. REA II DON, 

WESl.KV f;riLld)Yl,E. 

ConimHtce, 


Herman J, KroJI, L, U, No, 51 

Whereas It him pleaned tho Almluhty Rcirt. 
In His lonnlTo wladoTii to rnll fruiii our midftt 
our esteemed llriither, Ilermiiii J. Kroll, who 
departed th1» life ,liiue 10. flud 

Whoreim Urntlmr Kroir* demise hna left a 
vaenney In mt midst anil out ftfrerllonH: 
ihercfore he II 

Keeolved, Thnl our sympathy he eatemlod 
to the hpreuvod family and that n ropy of 
this rDsntiiflon he spread upon m*r mlinites 
nml a ropy he sent to the family and n ropy 
ho sent to Mir* Edlt’or, to he pulillshiMl In 
our ofTtclst Journal anil (list our eliofter be 
draped for a period of tiii days. 

n. riATtNES, 

THOR. E. m:nNR, 
h. M. nOLIiV. 

Ooimnlttee. 


Edward Bnhr. L, U, Nd, 397 

WhereaM the Almifflity Ood lum seeu It heat 
To remove from our mliist our Indfived findherT 
Edward liahr; and 

Whereas lu the pnaalnii; nf Ttrother Ruhr, 
Tmrid Knloh No. Ititernallonal Hrothor- 
lioofl of Eloetrlesl Workers, iiuinrna (he loaa 
of a true and lovnl uieniiher: therefore ho It 
Tlesolved, Tlint tn this hour of sorrow and 
sadnesB of him mother nnd relatlyea wc extend 
nur sincere sympathy and co ml ole nee; and he 
(t further - . , « i 

Ilesolred, That (he charter of Loral Union 
No. 3117 Im draped for a period of days 
In the memory of our late nroilmr, Edward 
Bahr; and he It further 

Resolved, That a eopy of these n?ioliiHons 
he sent to the mother of our tnfe Brother, 
n copy spread on the minutes of I,oeal Union 
No. 3U7, and a ropy sent our olllrlal Journal 
for pn hi lent I on. 

W. J. DAY. 

J. L. m'EU. 

W, P. QriNN. 

(Nimnilttee. 


John W, Burntp L. U, No, 30 

Wtierens we, ttie ntemhers of Local Union 
No, BO, 1. IV IV W,, hove heeii rnlled upon to 
puy our Inst rcMpecfa to our <leparteil Brother, 
.iidin W. Bur ns; and 

Whereas In the nasal nsr of a en- worker and 
coTUfiianlnp Lorn I No, 30 deeply mourns the 
loss of u true and loyal member; therefore 
he It 

Uesolved, That the char ter of L. IT, No, 30 
he draped for u period of no days In memory 
nf oiir late Urol her: and be It fiiHher 

Resolved, Tliaf n eopy be spread on the 
m tun tea nf the local union and a copy aent 
to the nfTl4?liil Jimrnal for ptibllcnUon, 

F. E, nOYEU. 

JOE O. OTTENL 

rommiftee. 


Edward J. Lynch, L, U, No, 106 

Whereas It has pleased the Almljfhty Fattier 
In ills Infinite wisdum tik Inke from our mhlst 
our beloved Brother. Edward J, Lynch ; there- 
fore he H ^ ^ 

Uesolved, That we extend our aymputliy to 
those who rematn to moiini hla lusa; nml 
be H further ^ ^ 

Resolved. That our eliarter be draped far 
a period of 3d days In rcKpcct to our depurtetl 

H. r. KEU.BU. 

IteeordliiK RecrcTnry 


Alex- McRae, L, U, No, 344 

As It Is with extreino sorrow and retfret 
thot we mourn Ww nutimely passinjt of 
Brolher Alex McRae, n true ami worthy mem- 
her of our orRanlRstlun ; be It 

Resolved, That we extend to the widow nnil 
family of the late Brother our alucerc sym- 
pathv ond asalalnuco )ii their time of (rial; 
be It , , 

Resolved, That we drape our charter for 
30 days, nnd that n copy of this resolution 
be Iniferlbed upon our mlniitea. 

T. IV BLAUK. 
liccordlni; Jk'cretary. 


Morris Fok, L, U* No, 2 

Whereas tin? Silent Messenger of death has 
again Invaded onr local union and removed 
from onr midst onr friend, Brother Morris 
Fox; and 

Whereas in the passlnif of Brother Morris 
Fox Loeal No. 2 has lost a true Brother and 
friend; therefore be It 

Resrilved. That we extend our sincere iym* 
pflthy to hla wife; and be It 
Resolved, to drape our charter for 3d days 
and a copy of these readtutloiis he sent to 
our olllclal Jouronl fur pubtleatlon. 

eilAS. FOnO, 

T. IL miUNS, 

TOM. IIANRATTY, 

Com tin It tee. 


Dennis Rabyi L, U, No, 17 

WlHi a alnceru fed In a nf sorrow nnd regret 
over the loss and passing of oiir Brut her, 
Dennis Rally, It Ih the ileal re of Nils local 
tiidou to express oiif sympathy In a humble 
wav; therefore be it 

ik'HtiUGd. That the condolence of this urgan- 
txatlou be ex I ended to the family and friends 
of Brother Dermis Uiiby ; and be It furl her 

Hesolved, That ovrr charter tic draped for 
a pcrbifl of 30 da 3 ^s, In respect amt memory 
of our departed Brut her ; and also he It 
furl her 

Itesnlved, That a ropy of ihcfle resolmiona 
he recorded In mir minutes, ti copy be sent 
to the Journal for oJflclal publleallan and a 
copy l»e sent to the bercaveil famtly of our 
departed Brother. 

\VM McMAHON, 

IV M. I. ,^l*ErK, 

F, DONAlltllV 

Committee 


T. H, Jackson, L. U. No, 702 


Whereas Almighty (Sod, In His inllnlte wls- 
duiii. Iiaa seen tit to take from our iiiUlst 
our e,Ntcerned and worthy Brother, T. iV Jack- 
Mun 1 nml 

Wlien*aa Local Union No, 7b2, V B. E. W.. 
has lost In the passing of Brother JacUsmi, 
one of its true and loyal members; ihereforc 


he It 

UcHolverl, That l.ocnl (Ttiluii No. 7d2 extend 
Its sincere a,vm|inthv to hla wife ami family I 
mid be It further 

Iteoolvcd. That the charlep of this Local 
Union Nu. 702 be draped for a period of 3(1 
iluvs; and also he It further 

Resolved, That a copy of this rcsotutlcin 
tie Bent to his family, n copy be spread upon 
the minutes of Lociil (Tnlun No. Ttri and a 
cony be Rent to llie Electrical Workers Jour- 
nal for publication. 

E. E. SCOTT, 

URAL ante n NY, 

E. M, MAltHOW, 

Committee. 


Albert Tootle, L, U, No. 666 

Whereas the Supreme Architect* In HU In ft- 
nltc wisdom, has taken from our midst our 
beloved Brother, Albert Toonc; he It 
Hcsolvcd. That tl*e members of L. U. No. 
ddd do extend their heartfelt sympathy la 
Ihclr hour of sorrow- and Iw U rurtner 
tlcsolved. That our charter be draped for 
a period of Sn days In memory of our de* 
parttul Brother, also a copy of thime resolu- 
tiont be forwarded to the bereaved family; 
filan n copy he spread upon our minutes, and 
A copy he »em to our olHcUl Journal for 
pnhlfca tlon 

HEN BY M. MnNATIAN, 

Bress Jt^cretarv 
U. J. ALSTON, 

Financial Secretary. 


Max Conney, L* U* No. 39 

Whereas Local Unlnn No, 30 has been called 
upon to pay Its dual reapecta to our departed 
llroilior. Max Conney ; and 
Whereas wo deeply mourn ht» middou and 
unMimdy passing, and dcHiro ns best wc can 
to expresH our heartfelt sympathy to those 
wIki rooTnln to monrn hla loss; therefore he It 
Uesolved, That a copy of lids reHoliitlon 
be spread on o(Tr minutes, a copy he sent 
to his family nml a copy t>e sent to onr 
ofllcJnl Journal for pnbllcnllon; and be It 
further 

KeHolved. That In reffular meeting we stood 
for ono minute In silence as a further tribute 
to his memory, and that our charter lie draped 
for A period of 30 days, 

THE rOM,MlTTEE. 


Emil Von Drake* L. U. No. 886 

Whereas Local tTnlon No. Rflfl, 1. B. E. , 
tb rough flic will of Almighty God. has been 
called upon to pay Its last respecti to our 
late departed Hrotner. Emil Von Drake; and 
Whereas we deiiirc to convey to hla faiuBy 
and relatives our deepest sympathy; Uiers- 
fore be It 

Resolved. Thnt we, the members of Local 
Union No. 8?«1. 1 B, E, W,. in regular meet- 
ing. stand hi silence for one minute as a 
Tribute to tits memory: nnd be It fnrtbor 
BesoIveiL That a copy of these resolutions 
be sent to his bereaved family, n copy be 
spread upon the minutes of nur meeting, a 
copy be sent to the Electrical ^Vorkers Jour- 
no I *f or putdicatlon nnd our cliartcr be drapeit 
for a period of 35 days. 

n, CLAYPATCn, 

W, KEimfANN, 

CARL WM. FRANK. 

Committee. 


Henry Godell* L- U* No. 3 

The follow Ing resolution was adnpted at the 
regular me<dlng of Local Union No. 3, L B. 
E. W., held nt l!ie Centro! Opera noiiae* New 
York City, on Thursday, June 22, 1593: 
Whereas Ilcnry GodeU, a good union man 
and member in good standing of our tmtnn. 
waa shot down, murdered by cnld- blooded 
nsBassIns, which deserves the undivided con- 
demnation of the entire memlierNhlp of Local 
Union No. 5. L B, E. W, 

Whereas Henry aodell, by (bis shameful 
act. has been torn away from bis wife and 
(wo eiilldren, AS well as the rest of bis family; 
Itierefore be It 

Resolved, That Local No. 3 go on record 
sending Its heartfelt and def‘p*^«t sympathy 
to bis wife and family, 

BERT KIBKMAN, 

President. 

G. W, WIllTFDRD 

Stwretary. 


H. E, Monlgomefry. L. U. Na, 528 

WlEh n sincere feeling of sorrow nml regret 
orcr the loss nnd passing of nur Brother. 
TI. M Mmdgomerv. It Ir the desire of Locnl 
No. 32^ to oxprosa onr Bympathy In n hnmhle 
way; Hicrcforc be It 

ItcHoIvcd. That the condotenen of thla or- 
giyilxnHon be extended tn the family nuit 
friends of Brut her Montgomery: and be U 
furllicr ^ ^ 

Resolved, That mir eharti'f be d raped for 
n perloil of 35 driyH In reapeet nml mcniury 
to our plt'pnried Brother; also be It 

Rcsidvcil Thrtl A eony of these resolution s 
be reeorded In our mlmiten, ii eopy be sent 
In tbo Journal for ofBrIal publication and 
a copy tie aent to the bereaved family of our 
iteported Brolher. _ 

' J. MUELLER. 

Recording Secretary. 
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Joe Lodewyck, L. U. No. 4S5 

WhefetA th« Almtfhty Ooi] hail ic^ti fit to 
remote from our midst otir Ilroilier» Joe Lodo- 
wycli; therefore be It 
Reaolred* That the niemUen of l^aeai Unloo 
No. 4m. L n. EJ. W.. e^teod our sincere syrn- 
pnttiy aiul co n dole wee s and be It further 
Itosolved, Thflt our otiartor bo draped for 
s nerlod of 80 days, and a eo|*y of tblH rean* 
lutinn he sent to his fnmily* and a oopy lie 
lent to the olDcJal .Tqiirnnl for tHibllettllon. 

R. s. wnxox. 

J, P. WALKKR. 

BARI. A. FINLEY. 

Committee. 


A. J. ErickfloAi, L. U« No. 1 25 

Toirelher we more onward* side by ilde; 
■U loo frequently one Is mlsslnr from the 
rsnici. s romrade thnt wo hivn known and 
lored psaiea on to the Ureat Beyond. But 
Ida deeds and sets still Ilniforln our memorlos. 

In appreelntlon we extern! to Ills famlW !he 
sTin|initietle consolation of frlendihlp In their 
hour uf bereavement. 

In memory of BroUier A. J. Idrleksfin. our 
charter shnll be draped for 8b iliiya and U 
cony of thin tribute shall be spreml on oiir 
minutes and a ropy lent to the Worker for 

publication. pALB B. RIOLBtt, 

II, IL OAINBU, 

B. L CLAYTON. 

Committee* 


Flo>y4 Greenfielil, L. U* No. 17 
WMiereai It has pleased AlmlifUly Uod* in 
fils divine wisdom, to take from our midst 
otir worthy Brother, Floyd Grin'iiflfild ; and 
Wliereaa we. ss menihers of Local Uiiloo 
No. 17, I. IL B. W.^ deeply motini our loss 
and extend our heartfidt sympathy lo hla 
hereaveil family In their hour of sorrow; 
theroforo lie It i .. .. 

KoHolvod, That a copy of these rosolii lions 
be HGUt to the fnmlly <if our di'ceasnil II rot her. 
It copy to be spread on the ml mi las of our 
Local Union No, 17, and a copy of this to be 
sent to the oltldal Journal of our Hrothcrlioofl 
for publication. mcMAUON, 

WM, 1. SPECK. 

F. nONAIUlH. 

Commutes. 


Charles G. Olt* L.. U. No. 9 

Whereas It has pleased Almljfhty Ood. In 
tils Influlte wisdom, to take from our tiildst 
our esteemed and worthy Brother, Charles O. 
OU : and 

Whereas Local Union No, fl of the Interna* 
tlonal BfuLUvrhooa of Bleetrlcal Workers has 
lost In the dealh of Brother OU one of He 
true and devoted momberaj tlicrefore bo U 
ilPKolvod, That Local niilon No, h, L B. 
B, \V„ hereby expresfles Us siricero fipprcclO' 
tlnn of the lervlces to our enuso of our «ood 
Brother and our sorrow In the kiiowlcilke of 
bti passlnin and be It further 
Resolved, That Local Union No. 9 tenders 
Its sincere sympathy to the family of Brother 
Ott In their time of sorrow: and be U further 
Rt^ulved, That a copy of these fesoluttons 
In' sent to the family of our tsto Brother, a 
copy he spread on the minutes of otir Local 
Union No. P and a copy l»e sent to the olBclal 
Journal of our Brotherhood for publication. 

JOHN LAMPING, 

DAN. MANNING, 
HARRY SLATER. 

CojumlUtH). 


DEATH CLAIMS JULY 1 TO JULY 31, 
1933 


L*L. 



No, 

Name 

Amount 

68 

Wm. E. Clark 

$1,000.00 

LO* 

A, J. Erickson ^ 

1,000.00 

LO. 

R, S. Thomas 

1,000.00 

11 

C. W. Christie 

1,000,00 

8 

u. a. G«dta 

1,000.00 

405 

D. P. Roddy — * 

1,000,00 

8 

G. A* Brldger 

1,000.00 

3 

H. Kopcino . — * 

1,000.00 

1* 0* 

Frank Snyder 

Looo.oo 

134 

A. Marchnnd — 

1,00(W)0 

3 

J, E. Moruu — - .. - 

1,000.00 

232 

T. J. Zurich 

1,000*00 

3 

H, Firth 

1,000.00 

888 

E. Von Drake. 

1,000.00 

1.0. 

Wm. R. Luf berry 

1,000,00 

LO. 

C. Seibet 

1,000*00 

134 

G. K. Paigo — 

1,000.00 

1,0. 

J. J. Youngs — — 

1,000*00 


L.L. 

No* 

466 

Name 

J. H. I^odewy^k 

Amount 

1,000,00 

300.00 

3 

S* Monoyponny _ 

862 

Gi J, Clyatt - 

LOOO.OO 

300,00 

528 

Hr E. M^atgom^^ry 

3 

Jfin. Amnin 

1,000.00 

1,000.00 

1,000.00 

1,000.00 

65 

J* B* Euegg .. 

58 

Frank 0*Brien 

3 

J. C. Fanning 




Clfltma paid from July X to July 

81, 1033 $24,600.90 

Claims previously paid 3,06736,10 


Total 13,001,066.10 

Passing of W. W. Wade, a 
Real Unionist 

Recently 'The Citizen" contained the 
brief announ cement of the passing of one 
of the real old-time membere of the organ- 
ized labor movement In the person of W. W. 
Wade, better known as '^Shorty," to a host 
of friends In this city. This real union 
man and good fellow succumbed Wednes- 
day, May IT, at the General Hospital after 
an illness that attacked him several years 
ago, but was not expected to result seri- 
ously until a few days before the end, as 
he was up and nrciund and only a week 
before had been at the office of his local, 
Electrical Workers No* B3, in the Musicians' 
Building in Georgia Street, seemingly in 
good health considering his age. At that 
time he told the Brothers, with whom he 
was a prime favorite, that he was feeling 
fine, and assured them he would be around 
with them many years. 

William W. Wade was horn In Urlchvnie, 
Ohio, November 20, 1860, and at time of 
passing was in his 74th year. His boyhood 
was spent in Ohio. Arriving at man's 
estate he traveled extensively, early taking 
up the prtjfesalcm of Hneman, and was 
among the first in that calling soon after 
the general use of electricity for lighting. 
He became affiliated with the Intornational 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers in 1001, 
and remained In good standing until hli 
death. Some years of his life were spent 
in Texas, whore he took part in many of 
the early struggles of organ Ixed labor, and 
his reminiscences of those days were en- 
joyable. Those were days one had to back 
up his beliefs tn many ways, sometimes 
with force, and union ista were not very 
popular, as a rule- 

He personally knew all the leaders of his 
craft of the early days, as well as other 
great leaders, mostly now gone, in the 
American labor movement. He also was 
active in his local unions, serving officially 
in whatever capacity called upon, and being 
exceptionally bright and apt, he was a 
leader of moment* He also took part in 
the general work of organised labor wher- 
ever he located. His aptness in debate aad 
keen sense of humor made him a popular 
figure and one to bo reckoned with in 
debate. 

He came to California in 1017, and was 
nctiv# and has been part of the movement 
here up until a few years ago. He had 
been president of Electrical Workers Local 
Union No. 80, and held other offices, and 
was very popular and called into consulta- 
tion on all important mattora confronting 
his craft- Some years ago he was com- 
pelied by ago to cease active work at his 
trade, but he never lost interest in the 
cause. His last activity was as delegate 
to the Central Labor Council from hit 
local, where be had a host of friends. A 
year or more ago be was placed on the 
pension list of the Brotherhood and look 


life as easy at possible, though maintain- 
ing hli deep Interest In the cause until the 
end. 

Ho leaves a wife, Mrs* Luella Wade, and 
a son, Howard, and a daughler, Mrs. Helen 
Gagne, to mourn his going away, in addi- 
tion to a host of sorrowing friends. Sev- 
eral years agn ho moved to fjong Beach, 
whero the family home is. The direct cause 
of his death was given as abscess of the 
liver, together with other complications. 

The funeral services were held In Long 
Beach, attended by many members of the 
I. 8. E* W, and friends and members of 
organised labor, who thus paid the last 
reipeets to a real union man, who always 
could ho depended upon to do his part, no 
matter what it was. Interment was in 
Signal Hill Cemetery. There were many 
beautiful flora] trlbutea, and "Shorty" Wade 
should sleep well under them, as he had 
been a real man and unionist of the true 
blue kind. — From the Los Angeles Citizen. 


UNION ACTIVE IN PROTESTING 
CODES 

tConitnued from page 817) 

1033 -h 85 per cent-,....,^ 4,721,774 

1033 + 60 per cent..,,, 5,246,415 

To obtain the mimber of hours per 
man per week under these varying con- 
ditions wo must divide the number of 
man-houra per week by 328|722* We 
obtain the following results: 

Hours 

Man hours needed 
rroduction per week per week 

fa) 1033 -h 25% 4,372,013 13 J 

fh) 1033 + 36% 4,721,774 14J 

(c) 1033 + 60% 6,240*416 16.0 

Assuming no increase in production, 
we 'would nceil about an 11-hour vreek to 
reabsorb all thoio dropped by the indus- 
try since 192D. We obtain this figure in 
the following manner: 

The present employment, 116,587, is 
35.6 pi?r cent of the 1029 employment. 
These men are working, as we have seen, 
30 hours por week. In order that 328,- 
722 men may do this same amount of 
work, each must work 35*6 per cent of 
30 hours or 10,65 hours per week — 

Checks 328,722 X 10.66 =3,500,880 man hrs* 
110,687 X 30 = 3,407,610 man hrs. 


(DiscrcpAncy) *--«-*™«— *.. 3,278 man hrs. 

The discrepancy in these two figures 
for man-hours per week is less than one- 
tenth of 1 per cent 

Wg are aware that we are not in a 
position to follow these figures to their 
conclusion. Wc would be accused of sen- 
sational exposure. We realize that the 
damage has already been done when 
workmen were forced to work excessive 
hours in 1929, and prior thereto. 

In 1929, the schedule of hours was ns 
follows: 


Number of workers 
706 
177,218 
104,485 
104,207 
17,112 


Number of hours 
40 hrs and under 
40 to 46 hours 
45 to 48 hour a 
48 to 54 hours 
54 hrs. and over 


(Bureau of Census — Manufacturers— 
General Report) (1020, page 53) 


Here is whore the damage was done. 
Long and inhuman hour schedules piled 
up the aurplua that brought the present 
iltfbacli;* Had hours been curtailed In 
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1929 and prior thereto, the need for an 
11-hour week at this moment would not 
exist* We grant now, reluctantly per- 
haps, and with shame, that it is impos- 
sible to undo the mistakes of yesterday* 
But the mistakes of yesterday should 
not be committed again today* Believing 
that the Administration could well set 
a maximum of 24 hours for the industry, 
we bow to the present trend and accept 
the 3Q-hour week as the standard* 

1 1 1 — Om tBtioiu 

The electrical manufacturing industry 
is dominated by the National Electrical 
Manufacturers Association* The pro- 
posed code places the control of the en- 
tire industry in the jurisdiction of the 
National Electrical Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation (Section V)* The National Elec- 
trica! Manufacturers Association is an 
autocratically controlled trade associa- 
tion, managed entirely by a board of 
governors of 30, elected annually. The 
board of governors delegates its power 
ad interim to an executive committee of 
13 members. The board of governors 
has broad powers (Exhibit B) ; and vir- 
tually conducts the business of the 
industry* 

a. The hoard of governors allocates 
section or members to various divisions 
(Article II, Sec* 1). 

b. All policies, press releases, etc., are 
reviewed by board of governors and ap- 
proved or rejected (Article II, Sec. 2)* 

Ch Supervises minutes of various sec- 
tions (Article III, Sec* 5)* 

d* Nine members of the 30 members 
of the board of governors may consti- 
tute a quorum (Article IV, Sec* 5)* 

e* Twenty-five per cent of the mem- 
bers compose a quorum at all meetings 
(Article XlII, Sec* 1). 

f* Chairmen of divisions may appoint 
all committees* 

It la a serioua question as to whether the 
code Bubmitted la a representative cede. 
There arc about 1,130 electrical manufae- 
turlni? firmH in the United States. The 
National Electrical Manufacturers AsBocia- 
tion BUhmittinK this code does not claim 
that it has 75 per cent of this group, but 
controls 7B per cent of the production of 
the entire industry — a different thing. It 
would appear wise and expedient whether 
the National Electrical Manufacturers Aaso- 
ciation contains in its membership (1) a 
representative group of electrical manofac- 
turors; (2) and whether the system of gov- 
ernment within the National Electrical 
Manufacturers Association is of that char- 
acter to make ^^self-government in indus- 
try” a possibility. 

One of the definitely stated goals of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act ia "to 
induce ond maintain united action of labor 
and management under adequate govern- 
mental sanction and supervision'*. Thors 
is nothing in this code which would aid* 
engender or even permit '‘united action of 
labor and management**. This is a glaring 
omission inasmuch as the chronology of 
events within the electrical manufacturing 
industry itself indicates that this industry 
has in various sections, and as a whole, 
been concerning itself with Just such 
questions, 

1930-31 Announcement of the Swope Plan 
providing unemployment Rtabiliaation 
and insurance features for General 
Electric employees* This is based upon 


company union representation* (Ex- 
hibit G*) 

1932 ATinouncement that the National Elec- 
trical Manufacturers Association bad 
accepted the so-called Swope Plan in 
principle providing for employment 
atabilization and insurance features. 
(Exhibit D.) 

1933 Announcement that the Neagle Com- 
mittee of the National Electrical Manu- 
facturers Association had presented to 
the membership plans for: (Exhibit A) 

Life and disability insurance. 

Pensions* 

Unemployment benefits* 

Yet the proposed code provides for none 
of those aocial features destined to ‘‘induce 
and maintain united action of labor and 
management** 

Other than the cold inclusion and re- 
counting of the law relating to labor rela- 
tions, nothing pertinent thereto appears in 
this document* The Recovery Administra- 
tion has ruled that no evidence of eoltective 
bargaining in the preparation and presenta- 
tion of a code is necessary, and it is appar- 
ent that the National Electrical Manufac- 
turers Association has religiously observed 
Ibis ruling. There may be, however, more 
roasons than sentiment, or labor prejudice, 
entering into the question of proper labor 
relations* Labor relationa have to do with 
the technical question of production. 
Proper labor relations enable a plant to 
produce more at leas outlay, and bad labor 
relationa make a plant produce less at 
greater outlay. In this sense, every code 
presented by a trade association must deal 
with the question of labor relations in their 
effect upon production. This code for the 
electrical manufacturing industry doea not. 

Improper labor relationa as «uch may 
have no place in the diacusalon here, but 
bonus Incenitives, speed-up plans, time^’ctock 
system a> do, inasmuch as they bear on tech- 
nical matters, but they in turn can be tii- 
troducod only in plants where bad labor 
relationa prevail. 

Proposals 

1. We are here to speak for skilled elec- 
trical workers* We propose that the mini- 
mum weekly scale for skilled electrical 
workers shall be 90 cents an hour, and 
that existing piece rates shall be increased 
proportionately. 

2. We propose that the maximum hour 
schedule shall not be more than 30 hours 
a week — reluctantly. 

3. We propose that an invesllgation of 
labor relations^in particular of 

the bonus incentive plan 
the Bedaux system 
the micro-motion system 
be made to measure their effect upon 
production. 

DAN W* TRACY, 

President. 

CHARLES D. KEAVENEY, 

Vice President. 

CHARLES L* REED, 

Assistant to the President* 

G, M* BUGNIAZET, 

Secretary* 

Approval of the electrical manufac- 
turing code was announced by Admin- 
istrator Johnson on August 5* The code 
wag approved pretty much as drawn by 
the National Electrical Manufacturera* 
Aasociation, It provides for a maximum 
of 36 hours per week for all processing 
workers and 40 hours for all other 
employees, except administrative, travel- 
ling and commission sales people, This 
19 a maximum which cannot be sup- 


ported by research facte, as the brief 
filed by the International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers indicates. It is 
also known in Washington that the 
research section of the Recovery Admin- 
istration was in a position to recommend 
a much lower maximum than the one 
granted to the electrical manufacturing 
industry. 

The minimum wages also are far too 
low to accomplish the purpose of the 
Recovery Act* They are fixed at 40 
cents per hour, an increase of 6 cents 
over the original 36 cents requested by 
NEMA. 

No protection under the code is given 
to skilled workers. The code is to be 
administered entirely by the National 
Electrical Manufacturers* Association, a 
highly autocratic and centralized insti- 
tution, Publicity men writing about this 
new code stated that it had the full 
approval of the Labor, Industrial and 
Consumers Advisory Committee* How- 
ever, this approval is only nominal and 
has no real significance other than 
formal. 

The approval code for the Shipbuild- 
ing and Ship Repairing Industry will be 
of interest to a number of our members* 
The sections having to do with hours 
and wage rates are quoted in full: 

3. Regtilations of Hourt of Work 

(a) Merchant Shipbuilding and Ship- 
repairing* 

(1) No employee on an hour rate 
may work in excess of an average of 
ihirty-gix (36) hours per week, based 
upon a six (6) months period; nor 
more than forty (40) hours during 
any one week* If any employee on 
an hourly rate works in excess of 
eight (8) hours in any one day, the 
wage paid will be at the rate of not 
less than one and one-half (1^) 
times the regular hourly rate, but 
otherwise according to the prevailing 
custom in each port, for such time as 
may be in excess of eight (8) hours. 

(b) Shipbuilding for the United States 
Government* 

(1) No employee on an hourly rate 
may work in excess of thirty- two 
(32) hours per week. If any em- 
ployee on an hourly rate works in 
excess of eight (8) hours in any one 
day, the wage paid will be at the rate 
of not less than one and one-half 
times the regular hourly rate, 
hut otherwise according to the pre- 
vailing custom in each port, for such 
time as may be in excess of eight 
(8) hours, 

(c) Exceptions 

For a period of six (6) months 
exception may be made in the num- 
ber of hours of employment for the 
employees of the Shipbuilders en- 
gaged in designing, engineering and 
in mold loft and order departments 
and such others as are necessary for 
the preparation of plans and ordering 
of materials to start work on new 
ship construction, but in no event 
shall the number of hours worked be 
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in exc&^a of forty-eight (48) hours 
per week, and in no rase or class of 
cases not approve^! by the Planning 
anci Fair Practice Committee provided 
for in Section (8)* 

4. Mintmum Wage Ratei 

(a) The minimum pay for labor, except 
apprentices, learners, casual and inci- 
dental labor, shail be at the rate of 
forty-five (45) cents per hour In the 
north and thirty-five (36) cents per 
hour in the soulh-, 

(1) Apprentices and learners shall 
not he paid less than the minimum 
w’age after two (2) years of employ- 
ment, 

(2> Casual and incidental labor to 
be paid not loss than eighty (80) per 
cent of the minimum wage* the total 
number of such casual and incidental 
employees in any calendar month not 
to exceed eight (8) per cent of the 
total number of skilled and semi^ 
skilled employees during the same 
period. 

(b) The amount of differences existing 
prior to July 1, 1033* between the 
wage rates paid various claBRoa of em- 
ployees receiving more than the 
establishod minimum wage shall not 
be decreased* In no event shall any 
employer pay an employee a wage 
rate which will yield a less wage for 
a work week of thirty-six (36) hours 
than such employee was receiving 
for the same class of work for a forty 
(40) hour week prior to July 1» 1933, 
It is understood that there shall be no 
difference between hourly wage rates 
on commercial work and on naval 
work, for the same class of labor* in 
the same establishment, 

S, Prohibition of Child Labor 

On and after the effective date of this 
Code, employers shall not employ any 
minor under the age of sixteen (16) 
years. 

6, Arbitration of Exifting Contmcti 

Where the costa to the contractor of 
executing contracts entered into in the 
shipbuilding and shiprepairing industry 
prior to the presentation to Congress of 
the National Industrial Recovery Act 
or the adoption of this Code are in- 
creased by the application of the prt>- 
vbiuns of that Act or this Code, It is 
equitable and promotive of the pur- 
poses of the Act that appropriate adjust- 
men of such contracts to reflect such 
increased costs be arrived at by arbitral 
proceedings or otherwise and the appli- 
cants for this Code constitute them- 
selves a Committee to assist in effecting 
such adjustments. 


KIND AND CHARACTER OF JOBS AT 
MUSCLE SHOALS 

(Cofitlnijfil from pngi» Si t) 

long lines at high voltage* huHt either 
by the Federal government or under its 
direction* may pass up and down the 
valley connecting with lower l^oltage 
feed lines which can economically carry 


aervice to municipalities* industries and 
farms. 

Just how cheap the power will be no 
one knows at this time but it is not 
hard to believe that since all generation 
and transmission will be acconiplished 
at. cost, the rates should be lower than 
those which now exist in most localities 
served by public utilities which must 
show a return on the investment of their 
stockholders, 

Honie» Will Spring Up 

The creation of new industrial inter- 
ests will bring new and more workers 
with a need for additional housing facil- 
ities, Existing communities should en- 
large and new villages spring up. Elec- 
tric aervice will be needed in and about 
these newly created home centers and 
much construction work must be done. 
Since In many cases this work will be 
entirely new, advantage can be taken 
of recent developments in all forma. In 
addition to the usual domestic and mu- 
nicipal requirements for light and power 
it is possible that electric heating may 
be economically used. Certainly refrig- 
eration for household and commercial 
purposes will be the usual thing and it 
is reasonable to expect that air condi- 
tioning may be used in many of the 
more elaborate bomes and public build- 
ings, The climate of much of the pro- 
posed development is such that air con- 
ditioning should operate under unusu- 
ally favorable conditions and, with a 
low cost for Bmrgy, it would be as logi- 
cal an installation as a heating plant. 

With the establishment of municipal 
centers in the immediate vicinity to fur- 
nish a local market for milk and perish- 
able produce the farming interests will 
Increase, In addition disposal of prod- 
uce to main centers such as Washington 
ami New York is not difficult and 'should 
attract the larger typo of producer. 
Much of the valley is already fertile and 
needs only the intelligent attention of 
skilled farmers to make it blossom into 
an ideal agricultural community. The 
production of fertiliaera by the federal 
government in the nitrogen plants 
already installed should be of vast as- 
sistance in reconditioning soil that has 
been worn out or starved. In the past 
the farmer has not been a great user 
of electrical energy due largely to the 
high cost of distribution of power over 
rural transmission line extensions. Such 
extensions have cost from $]*0(>0 to 
$6,000 for each mile, depending on the 
topography of the country and the char- 
acter of the soil. These lines were of 
necessity financed by the farmers them- 
Helves and the cost of service plus the 
charge for the line was prohibitive. 
With lines built by subsidy from the 
federal government ready to supply elec- 
trical energy at his door, the farmer 
should become an important factor in 
the application and use of power. Prob- 
ably no small user has a more diverBified 
load than is needed on a farm and while 
the individual comumption will be small, 
the aggregate use of power for agricul- 
tural purposes throughout the valley 
should be considerable. 


Farm Equipment Great 

Aside from use for the customary do- 
oitiaLic |M.ir[»uKcs ubouL the house, Lite 
farmer will need an adequate water sup- 
ply which can best be furnished through 
I he use of electrically driven pumps. If 
he is in the dairy business he will need 
milking macblnes and refrigeration on a 
relatively large scale. Electrical heaters 
for the supply of hot water or steam 
to the dairy house will be a practical 
necessity and if he maintains a poultry 
house be will probably use electricully 
heated incubaton! and brooders. For 
these uses he will need the best in equip- 
ment and service, for failure of power 
cannot be tolerated. In addition he will re- 
quire power supply for driving motors in 
conneetion with hay hoists, grinding feed, 
sawing wood and cutting ensilage. In 
short, anything that can be done by a 
gasoline engine can probably be done 
belter and cheaper by the use of a 
motor with a reduced fire hazard at the 
same time. Hie lighting load will be 
fairly large. In many cases he will in- 
vest from $50f) to $2,000 for wiring and 
equipment if he operates a farm up to 
160 acres and more in proportion for 
larger tracts of land. The application 
of electricity to farm uses is not an 
untried experiment but an accomplished 
fact with a successful record of many 
years where it has been employed. 

What is being done in the Tennessee 
valley ia not peculiar to that area alone. 
Without question a similar plan is ap- 
plicable to many sections of the United 
States and presumably other develop- 
nienls will follow the success ful comple- 
tion of this one. Much will be learned 
by experience as time goes on and the 
question of the economica of public own- 
ership of electric utilities should be bet- 
tor untierstood when the results of this 
attempt are known. As a pioneering 
act in the field of engineering the crea- 
tion of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
is indeed a noble experiment of major 
mugnitudo* 


ELECTRIC EYE BEAMS ON 
CHICAGO ELECTRICIANS 
(CntiMimiHl from paUP 3231 

lectured on the fundamental principles, 
devclopmentSt applications and opera- 
tions of the "vacuum tube and photo- 
electric cell,'* 

The members of Loeal No. 134 
constituted the largest group in the 
United States to ever participate in an 
educational program such as “The 
Electric Eye/' whose use is steadily 
increasing. 

Approximately 4,000 members were 
in attendanco and by their presence 
Indicated the absorbing interest of trade 
unionists to keep pace with the ever 
expanding horizon of human knowledge, 
particularly ns evidenced in the elec- 
trical field where the impossible of 
today, becomes the commonplace of 
tomorrow. 


If mnney bo not tky Bervant it will bo thy 
msiitor. 
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MUSCLE SHOALS— A VAST 
CONSUMER VENTURE 

rContltiuttd from |ixiire 

Valley while Muscle Shoals in Alabama 
it at the other end* Thb line will serve 
to convey power from the present lower 
to the upper dam and plant, to be used 
while the latter are in course of coO' 
struction« At the same time the build* 
in^f of the mo<!e1 city will be proceeding. 
Homes that are not merely livable but 
almost elegant are visualized; detached 
bouses fronted by lawns and flowers, 
etvuippad with every modern convenience 
for domestic happiness, and backed up 
by garden plots which will almost 
create a living of themselves, should de- 
pression ever settle over the land again. 
There will be schools, churches, libraries 
and all of the accompanifnenta of civili- 
zation, to speak lightly of a two-car 
garage with every home. Such is the 
wealth of our natural resources when 
efndently tapped by our people and for 
our people. 

Permanency, An Aim 

I dare say that any reader who has 
followed me thus far has already fore- 
seen that the model city will be perma* 
nent, that industries will come in to 
connect up with the cheap power, and 
that permanent employment will thus be 
engendered for the original workers on 
Cove Creek dam and power plant, yes, 
and their descendants. Such indeed is 
the plan for decentralitation of industry 
from our crowded cities to more livable 
areas. There will be the butcher, the 
baker and the candlestick*maker; except 
in a more modern sense the latter gen* 
tieman will be none other than Uncle 
Sam himself. 

They say that when Ijifayette visited 
this country after the Revolution, and 
the populace turned out to welcome him 
in their best biba and tuckers, the old 
General exclaimed: ‘‘Where are the poor 
people?*' W*eII, if this would appear to 
be n forerunner of the negative answer 
“there are none," so early in the day 
of our independence, 'what may be ex- 
pected when the people have realty come 
into their own, as a result of their last 
effort in pioneering and on a last fron- 
tier, in the development of their own 
natural resources, by themselves and 
for their own use, and for their 
posterity? 

Thus the socialogical seed is sowm be- 
hind the practical endeavor. All know 
of the long struggle for proper condi- 
tions that has accompanied the work of 
union men. And unions were only 
formed in the first place to dull the 
sharpncBB of man's inhumanily to man. 
Simply that with sociological features so 
well taken care of in the very beginning 
of n vast enter prise, as douhlleSH the ohl 
c'tTort for a fair day's wage for a fair 
day's work will be nlao, all under gov- 
ernment auspices, the efTect should be 
to rally ttie host patriotic effort on the 
part of every imiividunl worker to serve 
his country efl5ciently nnd well. With 
nnelc Sum as the employer, there should 
be no disp<Jsition on the part of a living 


soul to lay down on the dear old rela- 
tive, no matter how rich he is, for he 
is only as rich os we make him, and as 
efficient. 

The engineering acope of the project 
is vast, ami its separate features are 
inter-related and interlocking. 

Equity £«tablt»Kcd For Alt 

In the matter of flood control it will 
readily be seen by my practical fellow 
workers that at floocl seasons of the 
year, when the Miasissippi, called the 
father of waters in n flower of speecli 
which does not state the matter accu- 
rately from an engineering viewpoint, is 
ready to jump its banks and spread 
death, disaster and famine as formerly, 
then the flow of the head winters must 
be checked for the time being. First 
one and then another dam on the Ten- 
nessee tributary must have its gates 
closed while the waters are temporarily 
stored in a vast basin or lake behind each 
dam. The lake area provided for Gove 
Creek dam, I may say, for example, will 
cover several count lea in Tennessee. 
Hence a provision is made, not only to 
compensate property owners for lands 
condemned for this purpose, but to pay 
a percentage in gross profits, derived 
from the sale of power, to the state of 
Tennessee, in lieu of losa to the state 
of a vast taxable land area, A like pro- 
vision is made for the state of Alabama. 

Such is the extent of plans made for 
the storage of water in flood time. The 
peak of the flood passes quickly, often 
within a few days. But within these 
short periods of time each recurring 
spring, millions upon millions in prop- 
erty damage can occur ns sad experi- 
ence has shown. 

Equally clear to my practical readers 
will be the fact that ivhilc water is not 
flowing at any one dam, no hydro-elec- 
tric power will be generated there. But 
the mter-connccting transmiBaion lines 
from one dam site to another wdll keep 
the industries and the population served 
with light and power. This is a plain 
matter of electro-meehanics* 

Navigation will also he continuous 
through electric power-operated locks 
in all seasons. 

While power generation and supply 
are along established linoF* the field of 
light, power and heat applications for 
commercial, industrial and domestic 
uses, and which will be opened up 
further by cheap power, is praclknlly 
unlimited. New and more extensive 
uses for electricity In agriculture and 
farming will doubtless be forthcoming. 
And the uses of electricity in commerce 
and industry, m well as in urban homes, 
has by no means been as yet fully de- 
veloped, nor could it Ite \vhlle electric 
generation and Bupply of power was 
being done only as a private commercial 
and profit- taking enterpriflc. Thus it is 
at the consumer end of the line that the 
vast po.^sibiliLies of the future He. 

Employment li First Aim 

Perhaps some worker who has been 
suffering enforced idleneas for a long 


period of time, or just filling In here 
and there for brief and infrequent in- 
tervals, will say that he is not so much 
interested in a broad survey and gener- 
alities as in w^hat the prospects are for 
immediate employment. In answer to 
this very practical and pressing ques- 
tion, it can only be stated herein that 
important boards and staffs are now 
busy with the details, and in making 
ready for the quickest possible start in 
the whole recently enacted recovery leg- 
islation and program. And the best the 
writer can do at the moment Is to indi- 
cate with reference to the Muscle Shoals 
project, just how and where the first 
start will in all likelihood be made. No 
doubt more details will be made avail- 
able to members through their Jouenai. 
ns rapidly as known. 

The accompanying diagrammatic illua* 
t rat ions are set forth with little other 
explanation than appears on the face of 
them. Intelligent practical workers will 
understand that this is an outline of 
great development in reclamation proj- 
ects and national planning, including re- 
forestation, which is of itself an Impor- 
tant factor in flood control at watershed 
sources of waterflow. One of the things 
that has contributed to devastating 
floods is the thinning out of sap draw- 
ing timber in mountain areas. Soil ero- 
sion has followed at an enormous and 
alarming rate as a result of uncontrolled 
exploitation of private lumbering and 
timber cutting, even extending to the 
sinful cutting of young saplings. Thus 
wilt appear the pressing reason for first 
steps in reforestatioti which have already 
begun. 

Critics says that the entrance of the 
government into business on the one 
hand, and into partnership with business 
on the Other, will destroy individualism 
in America, which has been its chief est 
asset. I would enquire whether the vast 
sociological experiment can have any 
other effect upon the individual than to 
bring home to him an ancient truth 
which until recently has been too largely 
regarded os theory rather than practical 
fact, that he is, indeed, the gainer by 
co-operation. 

In conclusion. T may say that in union 
there is individual as well as combined 
strength, that the enlargement of the 
spirit of brotherhood will build a nobler 
individual, and that this spirit is not 
manufactured but impregnated and born 
into the individual, and who now has an 
opportunity to come into his natural 
heritage. Where then is the death of 
individualism when the spirit of co-oper- 
ation lives? 


COMPANY UNIONS BLOSSOM 
OVERNIGHT 

(Caatlaueci from [»axi! SIS} 

no program for the general welfare, no 
understanding of the obligations to the 
common good that arise out of power 
(o control the industries of the nation? 

« 

“Tl Is not my faith that the Tnanagers 
of industry should be chosen by popular 
ballot. No man to my knowledge who 
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had an active part In drafting the Na* 
tional Act, or will play an active part in 
its adminiatration, is seeking the politi- 
cal socialization of industry. But unless 
industry is sufficiently socialized by its 
private owners and managers so that 
great essential industries are operated 
under public obligations appropriate to 
the public interest in them — the advance 
of political control over private industry 
is inevitable. 

“The great adventure of the Recov- 
ery Act lies in this effort to find a demo- 
cratic and a truly American solution of 
the problem that has produced dictator- 
ships in at least three great nations since 
the World War." 


GOVERNMENT SHOULD BRING JOB 
INSURANCE 

(ContJTjucd from pnKe S27) 

The reasons why social legislation 
should be national in scope rather than 
left to individual state action^ are vital. 
Mr. Epstein tersely asserts: 

“It is anachronistic to proceed with 
social legislation by state and local units. 
Unemployment, sickness and old age de- 
pendency are not confined to the borders 
of one locality or one state. Only 
through federal legislation can many of 
the present difficulties inherent in state 
legislation be overcome. Only thug can 
the burden be equitably distributed, in- 
dustries be discouraged from migrating 
to other states to escape the cost of in- 
surance, and the discrlm [nation against 
citizens who happen to move from one 
state to another be halted. The ad- 
vantages of nation-wide legislation are 
obvious and compelling/' 

Mr. Epstein ia, however, fully aware 
of the fact that state social insurance 
legislation in this country will, in all 
probability^ precede national It is the 
federal government's task, he declares, 
to assume the position of leadership in 
encouraging the states to take this step. 
It can do so by granting them aubaidies 
for this purpose until we are ready to 
adopt nation wide, federally adminis- 
tered insurance. The extension of fed- 
eral aid to states for social purposes has 
been employed expediently in the past. 
It has proved to be a powerful force in 
stimulating state activity. 

Outline! Proper Action 

To secure equitable distribution of 
the burden, the author advocates that 
employers, employees and the govern- 
ment each contribute to the common 
fund. The government's portion of the 
cost, he feels, should be derived from 
taxes on high incomes, inheritancea and 
corporation surpluses. It Is the only 
system by which the rich can be made 
to carry their just share of the load. 
“The highest possible tax on accumu- 
lated wealth/' he writes, “would never 
have exacted the toll in capital values 
and incomes which the depression has 
taken without benefit to anyone/' 

With calm, critical insight Mr. Ep- 
stein looks the situation squarely in the 
face as few have dared to do before. A 


brief but laudatory introduction by the 
United States Secretary of Labor, Fran- 
ces Perkins, is signal evidence of the 
worthiness of his book. Present etforts 
in Washington to establish limited work- 
ing hours and minimum wages is an en- 
couraging move bringing social legisla- 
tion several steps nearer to its goal. 


AN ENGINEER ANALYZES BARE 
NEUTRAL 

(Coatlaued from page 326) 

committee probably should not be en- 
tered by this Brotherhood in the light 
of the above, by one or even seven mem- 
bers. It is not by the votes of commer- 
cially directed representatives on that 
committee that justice and safety are 
to be secured. There is even room for 
question whether the electrical code of 
the future can any longer be left to the 
control of an electrical committee so 
constituted. All of this will be dealt 
with further. For the present we recom- 
mend to our members that they do not 
acquiesce locally in ordinance changes 
or department rulings or in adoption of 
any national code to permit bare neu- 
trals, and that they consult with their 
gas-fitting, plumbing and other fellow 
workers on the questions involved. It 


may even be that the industrial control 
administration may find it necessary to 
look into the electrical committee con- 
stitution and its procedure on this and 
other subjects, with a view of such 
changes as the “new deal" clearly de- 
mands, 

UNION OUTLINES SERVICES TO 
NATIONAL PLAN 

(Contlaued from pAgG 31S) 

and ability to aid the United States Gov- 
ernment in the Tennessee Valley enter- 
prise. We intend to exercise intelli- 
gence, toleraitce, and skill in our cu- 
operation with the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, and wo are preparing to 
make practical suggestions to that 
group when the fitting moment comes 
whereby we can aid in the best possible 
way in making that great project a full 
success. 

Fraternally yours, 

D. W, Tracy, 

International President. 
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LABOR DEPARTMENT GIVES 
AGGRESSIVE AID 

Irnieil frnin 321) 

Department, American Fed- 
eration of Labor* 

CHARLES L* REED, 

Assistant to the President, 
rntemational Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers of 
America, 

ISADOE LUBIN, 

United States Commissioner 
of Labor Statistics^ Chair- 
man. 

APPE N D IX — -S u bco n true ting 

There can be no escaping' the sub- 
contracting situation* There are many 
general contractor.'! who do practically 
no direct employing. Some do none at 
all. There are cases where contracts 
have been sublet as many as four times, 
so that the subcontractor who finally 
had in his control the direct employ- 
ment of wcjrkers whs four or five times 
removed from the original contract. 
Each step in this process cost an unnec- 
essary expense paid by the workers or 
the taxpayers, or both. 

It is recommended that where con- 
tracts for construction are let every 
lawful method be used to insure the 
letting of contracts to firms which are 


qualified directly to employ workmen 
and which actually do employ workmen, 
and we urge this as being in harmony 
with the aims and purposes expressed 
in the Recovery Act* 

It is further recommended that where 
subcontracting is permitted, every gen- 
t-ral contracior who submits a bid should 
be compelled to state in his bid and as a 
part thereof the name of each subcon- 
tractor whose bid has been used by him 
in making up his estimate ; and that the 
general contractor who is successful in 
securing the contract in each such case 
should he compelled to let the subcon- 
tract for each item to the subcontractor 
whose name has been included relative 
to that item in his estimate and whose 
figure has been used by him in compil- 
ing that estimate. The practice known 
as “bid peddling"' after contracts have 
been let should not be permitted under 
any circumstances* 

ECONOMIST URGES NATIONAL 
LABOR POI.ICY 

(CtHiUmiod fmm 320) 

mechanisms of the Federation have not 
changed in 25 years, and, too, in the ex- 
perience of other nations, are inade- 
quate to cope with new policies rapidly 
being shaped. The author makes a 
number of suggestions for changes in 
lhe,se mechanisms. Among these are: 


The Federation needs disciplinary 
pow^ers over its affiliated unions. 

Greater co-ordination between the 
executive council and the interna- 
tional unions is desired* 

More organized research, more sys- 
tematic analysis of emergency prob- 
lems and more conEclous changing of 
labor policies in the light of national 
policies. 

Closer affiliation with the U* S. De- 
partment of Labor* 

The creation of several new depart- 
ments within the Federation; namely, 
a department of organizalion and a 
department of education* 

More rapid absorption of younger 
men within the movement and within 
the official family* 

This interesting and timely volume is 
concluded with a large appendix dis- 
cussing the character and attainments 
of a number of the larger unions. A 
section dealing with the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers is 
full, comprehensive and fair* 


Unless we prevent ths ruin of childhood 
we fire preparing an aftermath to the crisis 
worse than the crisis itself* • * • It ia u 
foolish nation which in an emergency de- 
stroys its Hcetl-corn. — Rev. Harry Emermni 
Fondick, New Verfc* 
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TAai rewart o/ /irnilH^t'i waM Jmt v?kitt 
ira* ti«e«ir4i la retumct ttur old pa4 tA« Duk^ 
of TcMOf and ffi^at m tAa r^joicinff arottnd 
lAen0 |Mi}lv. NoWf £?iite, ipe havB mad0 
MtrtHiwuM 0ffaH$ ta pel paur Name an Ite 
tfidiliNp list K-ftA ths c&rrsct uddrsss and if 
Iftta dan’t pel pour Joumafi be mtre lo lei wi 
kntjw. Il'e coneiJor oureelvot *Voiuramed" 
• • • 

DtimesUe Seietico Ncitei 

One of our tnembere upon arriving home 
■ftw a cantraption on Ihe kitchen table* 
"’What'» this thing T” he ajikeil his wife* 
'^Oh that/' she said, *'ia a smaJ) thurti 1 
bought today from a man at the door and 
from now on I am going to make all our own 
butter* Ko more atore butter far our table, 
drarf And I have oven ordered the milk 
man to leave two quartu of butter milk each 
morning/' 

Kuw4Hu E* DuiP^HtRE, 

U V, No* 245, Toledo* 

4 • « 

"What Mounlaln Dew Does Do" 

Some one sent the editor of the Millville 
Tattler several jugs of mountain dew, and 
at the same time ho received for publicaiiun 
tin auction sale nolica and a wedding an* 
nouncament After a few drinkst this was 
the result In printing: 

*'Ike Drown and Miss Lois WMklna were 
disposed of at public auction at my farm 
two miles from a boatitlful cluster of flowers 
on her breast and four white yearlings be- 
fore a background of farm Implements Loo 
numerous to mention In the presence of 
about 55 guests including eight milch cows, 
12 mules, a bob sled and two Mexican hur< 
ros. The Uev, Holt tied tho nuptial knot 
with 250 feci of hay rope and the bridal 
couple left on an extended trip to suit ihe 
purchaser. They will be at home to Ihelr 
many friends with one good two seated 
buggy and some kitchen dishes after 12 
months from date of sale to responsible 
parties and a fimatt brood of white leghorn 
chickens/' 

G* L* MoKfiiVE, L, U. No, 59G- 

• * • 

The Evalutlofiary War 

A silent iitigatton is ragin', 

Eneompassln* the land with rapid pace; 
Avowed foes are ipectacularly stagin' 

The most bloodless struggle of the human 
race* 

The cannons* furious roar shan't pierce the 
air. 

Nor ahalt blood, with mere] less rage, be 
abed. 

For warring forces are fully aware 
Thai by a Master^ Warrior the battle's ted. 

He applies pressure with a mighty arm 
To curb nven's evil greed n' malicloui lust; 
To stay sinister hands from spreadin' harm 
And the wrongs of their victims to adjust. 

May an endeavorin' leader succeed 
To Guide the destinies of those in need! 

Abe Click, 

L* U* No. 3, Hew York City* 


The Swirl 

Somewhere, throughout this broad grand 
land, 

You'll find some one drawing a bill, a pro- 
gram, a plan. 

A bill for this, and a program for that, 

A plan for saving song birds from the 
iprigbiiy cat. 

A plan is formulated with a view to legislate. 
To abolish aggressive exploitation and hu- 
man hate. 

A plan is advanced at ronferenee, round 
table chat. 

To alleviate navies and the same be serap't* 
A plan for reforestation is promulgated. 

So trees shall be planted and henceforth 
eonflcrvated. 

A plan is inculcated to foster construction. 
MThile other forces plan with Inainuous cor- 
ruption. 

A plan is promoted for unemployment 
insurance, 

And so are games invented to play the gome 
of chance. 

We have plans for pence and plans for war, 
Plans to teach and plans for law. 

Flans to build railroads and plana to build 
dams. 

Pinna for planning boards and plans to 
smoke lianas. 

rinns for employment and ptiins to spend, 
Plans for enjoyment and plans to lend. 
Plans for modifl^utliin and prohibition hcuI, 
Plans for revision, rcAcissiori and repeal. 
Plans for the RensLe and plans for the 
House, 

Plans for the single and plans for the 
spouse. 

Plans for the rich and the poor in sLiilion, 
Plans for every person throughout the 
nation. 

Plans for the tinker, tailor, soldier, sailor, 
Plans for superlative, mediocre, failure. 
Plana for the dentists that teeth extract. 
Plans for the banker and plana to be sack’t 
Plans for the bear and plans for the lamb, 
Plans to grow hair, while others don't give 
a damn* 

Plans for the unholy and plans for the saint. 
Plans for the artist for the pictures he will 
paint. 

Plans for the farmer who depends upon 
God, 

Plana for the fiaherman trawling for cod. 
i'lans for the debtor to pay hia debt. 

Plans for the creditor who Is beset. 

But the plan mostly yearned for, I herewith 
pray, 

Is the cheerful plan specifying pay day. 

So, if you have a plan, you know what I 
mean? 

Be sure St's not a dupticatfon, new, unseen. 
Spring It on the public, toll the world; 

And youll find younwlf with the others — 
in the swirl. 

"We don't know where we're going/' you 
may say. 

Neither do I, providingt of course, there's a 
pay day. 

So give us a plan where we know where 
wo'xo at. 

And ni declare a holiday and go on a bat; 
Well, I guess that's ibsL 
S'long, where's my hat? 

WlUdAM E. HaNSOK, 

Local No, IfiUi Boston, Mass. 


IPs sHfe hops Ae'i rigJie/ 

A Song of Today 

Go traveling along, with a new song 
Of days that now are brighter. 

Be merry, and gay. Coma ha» a new day 
To make heavy hearts fed lighter. 

With what you have left, don't feel bereft. 

Forget all your sorrow, and pain 
That depression brought; banish the thought. 
Put on the old armor. Fight again! 

Prosperity's here to bring ui good cheer, 
At last it's turned the old conter. 

So why be in grief when come has relief? 
Don't ever show slgni of a mourner. 

We made an appeal for a new deal; 

M’e got it, so make It a day 
To travel along— be merry with song, 
DeprcsRlon has passed on its way* 

WtULiAM T, WUBM, Local No. 3. 

• • • 

C*N>d Medicine 

"Doctor that was good medicine you pre- 
scribed. It did me a world of good/' 

"1 am happy to boar It helped you my 
good man, and what was the nature of your 
cflflo? I don't remember/' 

"Oh, it wna not fur rue Doc, it was for 
another wiremati, and now I have his Job." 

G. L. MoNSivg, I, O, 

* * * 

Help W'anli*d^ — Apple Pickers 

I've got o Job as foreman of 
An apple picking crew; 

Where snowy mountains high above. 

Meet skies of axure blue. 

Upon a ranch in Washington, 

Out where men are men; 

If you've a bus which still can run, 

Come to Peshastin. 

I need a thousand pickers here. 

The kind who never shirk; 

In Wenatchee and Cashmere, 

Each fall there's lots of work* 

October is the busy lime. 

With jobs on every hand; 

The climate here U most sublime, 

Out in the charmed land. 

The Delicious and Rome Beauty, 

Are big as your head; 

Our Editor knows how pretty, 

II uw large and how red. 

Pli guarantee a Job you*ll find, 

Along the Wenatchee; 

And after that, keep this in mind. 

The dam at Grand Coulee. 

The Columbia wili be dammtil. 

New orchards will grow; 

For Roosevelt has it all planned, 

And what he says, WILL GO 
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'VX are at the very beginning of the 

power age. In my judgment we have 
not yet begun to tap the possibilities 
of the use of power as a means of increasing the 
income of our people and of lightening the 
burdens which fall so heavily upon many of them. 
This presupposes, however, that power can be 
sold for lower rates than has thus far been the 
case. Only in this way is it feasible that power 
may be used for an infinite variety of uses and 
with greatest freedom. We may reasonably 
anticipate that the President's plan for the Ten- 
nessee Valley may greatly hasten the day when 
low-cost power will be a human and a liberating 
force, bringing with it every manner of economic 
and social benefit to our people. 

David E. Lilienthal, 

Counsel and Director, 
Tennessee Valley Authority. 




